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Preface 


ANY THINGS CONCERNING CHURCH AND STATE HAVE 
undergone deep transformations in our time. 
With the disappearance of strong monarchies, all 
those elements for which the personal rule of the kings was 
a pre-condition have vanished from the relationship be- 
tween Church and State. More recently, the common front 
of Christianity and democracy against various brands of 
totalitarianism has brought about another change. It has 
made the great controversies of the last century die down, 
in which Liberalism and Socialism had opposed the 
Church, filling with tumult and confusion so many ideo- 
logical battlefields. Finally, the Communist attack against 
the whole of Christianity has also produced remarkable 
effects all over Christendom. Under its impact, different 
branches of Christians, separated as they remain by dog- 
matic and other differences, are drawn together closer than 
ever before in their common defense against Communism. 
An atmosphere of appeasement results from these de- 
velopments. It reflects also on the historical retrospect of the 
relations between Church and State, into which the writers 
of the recent generations were only too inclined to transfer 
the biased views of their modern parti pris. This allows 
for a double progress in the science of history, one in writ- 
ing it and one in teaching it. It enables the scholar to ap- 
proach the relationship between Church and State with 
more objectivity, and to treat it in the impartial way re- 
quired for historical research. It also enables the teacher to 
present the same relationship to his school audience as a 
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respectable discipline, and not as a slippery ground of 
bellicose and prejudiced polemicists. 

The present work is intended to be a contribution to the 
progress in both these ways. It aims to be a dispassionate 
enquiry into the fascinating story of the relationship be- 
tween Church and State. At the same time, it is an attempt 
at a textbook. In both these functions, it may be usefully 
completed by consultation of important documents relative 
to the subject. They can be found in the collection of his- 
torical documents (with commentaries) concerning Church 
and State from the beginning of Christianity to the present 
time, that I published in 1954 in collaboration with Dr. J. 
B. Morrall, under the title Church and State Through the 
Centuries. Almost all the quotations from historical docu- 
ments, contained in the present work, can be found in this 
collection in their full context. 


SIDNEY Z. EHLER 
University College, Dublin 
March, 1957 
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Twenty Centuries of Church and State 


1 


The Church Against Pagan 


Rome 


O SAY THAT CHRISTIANITY WAS BORN IN A WORLD WHICH 
| was politically Roman and culturally Hellenic is 
certainly to make no revelation. However, both 
these characteristic traits of the first century have to be kept 
duly in mind by everyone who approaches early Christi- 
anity from the viewpoint of its relationship to the State. 
The former of the two characteristics was bound to produce 
immediate effects with regard to the said relationship, as 
the Roman State could not fail to take some attitude toward 
the new religion. On the other hand, it was only in the 
long run that the effects of Hellenic culture showed them- 
selves on Christianity’s relation to the State. They appeared 
later, when Christianity was already a legal and official 
religion in the Roman Empire. At that time they produced 
a gradual differentiation inside the Church, with the 
Eastern, strongly Hellenic, type of Christianity becoming 
increasingly distinct from the Latin type in the West. The 
process had important consequences on the relations be- 
tween Church and State, particularly in the Byzantine 
Empire, as will become clear in the next chapter. 
The attitude of the Roman State toward the primitive 
Church falls into three stages. The State first ignored the 
new religion, then persecuted it, and finally accepted it. 
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The initial stage was short. It ended with the first large- 
scale persecution of the Christians under the Emperor Nero 
in the sixties of the first century. During this period the 
knowledge of the Romans about the new religion must 
have been very limited. So far as it came to their notice at 
all, it doubtless appeared to them as only one more of the 
queer sects which kept multiplying in the religion-charged 
atmosphere of the Middle East. Nor could the fact that 
Christianity originated in Palestine enhance its reputation. 
On the contrary, the province of Judea with its Jewish in- 
habitants was well known in the whole Roman world as 
a hotbed of petty but incredibly fanatical and mutually 
hostile religious sects. 

A curious story by Anatole France, the French novelist, 
may well illustrate the Roman indifference toward the 
Christians at that time.* It depicts Pontius Pilate, the 
Procurator of Judea who had sent Jesus Christ to death, as 
an old man, retired from public service, and seeking relief 
of his ailments in a health-resort at the foot of Vesuvius. 
There he meets a friend, another Roman, who had been in 
Palestine with him. Reviving old memories, Pontius Pilate 
complains about the fierce character of the Jews who were 
ungovernable politically and utterly intolerant religiously 
and who had constantly petitioned him, in his capacity as 
governor, to put other Jews to death on religious grounds. 
While discussing this point, his friend mentions the name 
of one such victim, a Jesus of Nazareth, of whom he had 
heard vaguely when living in Jerusalem under Pilate’s 
administration. Trying to recollect this particular case, the 
ex-governor thinks hard for a while, and then replies: “A 
Jesus of Nazareth? No,—no, I don’t remember that one... .” 

However exaggerated this piece of fiction may seem to a 


1“Le procureur de Judée,” one of many historical stories by Anatole 
France with religious themes, although for his own time the author 
professed a marked anti-clericalism. 
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Christian mind, it cannot be far from the truth. The im- 
portance that the Roman governmental circles attached to 
the death of our Lord and to the birth of the Church was 
undoubtedly very slight. Nor were they more interested 
when the first Christian communities emerged in Rome 
itself toward the middle of the first century. There was, 
however, something about these communities which gradu- 
ally did attract the attention of the Roman authorities. The 
first Christians, wherever they appeared, consisted to a 
large extent of Jews who had been converted to the new 
Faith. So it undoubtedly was in Rome also, when Christi- 
anity reached the capital of the Empire. But the majority of 
the Jewish community in Rome, which was quite sub- 
stantial in numbers, remained orthodox and persisted, even 
in Rome, in their passionate sectarian hatreds. These 
orthodox Jews detested the Christian Jews and missed no 
occasion to denounce them to the authorities, in much the 
same way as their co-religionists had done in Jerusalem 
before Pontius Pilate. On the other hand, the Christians 
preferred to meet secretly, to worship under furtive and 
indeed underground conditions. This, however, only in- 
creased the opportunities of their orthodox Jewish calum- 
niators to spread rumors that obscene and illicit things 
were happening at the Christian meetings. Under such 
conditions the Christians soon became so suspect, of both 
immorality and political subversiveness, that it was easy for 
the Emperor Nero to put the blame on them for great mis- 
chiefs, such as the fire of Rome, which he had actually 
perpetrated himself. Thus was begun the first persecution 
of the Christians by the Roman State, in the year 64. It 
lasted four years, until 68, when Nero was compelled by his 
indignant subjects to end his life by suicide. , 
But the lot of the Christians did not improve with his 
death. They continued to appear very suspect, so that even 
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when Nero was removed from the direction of the State, 
official distrust toward them was by no means dispelled. 
Nero had been definitely insane at the end of his reign, to 
such a degree that the first act of his successor was to cancel 
all the legislation of the last years of Nero’s government— 
except for the decree enacted against the Christians at the 
beginning of the first persecution. The text of this edict is 
lost, to the disappointment of a curious posterity. But it is 
of record that it was kept in force by the emperors succeed- 
ing Nero; later, when the Christian religion was becoming 
better known, not only was it not abrogated, but more 
reasons were added to the negative attitude of the Roman 
authorities toward the Christians. Apart from a general 
suspicion of immorality—based on calumnies—the princi- 
pal of these reasons consisted of two elements, one which 
the Romans merely did not like and another which they 
found utterly inadmissible. 

The first element was the novel character of Christianity 
as a religion of propaganda and expansion. The Romans 
were tolerant in regard to the many religions existing in 
their Empire. But in return for their toleration they ex- 
pected a sort of fair play on the part of the adherents of 
these religions. They expected them to confine themselves 
to their respective national communities, for the rule of 
antiquity was that every city or every people had its own 
religion, local or national, limited to the members of the 
community. To this the Romans never objected and often 
made considerable political concessions to the religious 
feelings of their subject peoples. But in the case of Christi- 
anity things were different. They found themselves faced 
with a religion which had no specific national allegiance or 
fixed location. On the contrary, it tended to be boundless, 
to expand all over the Empire, and to absorb all its peoples. 
This was a tendency which the Romans were far from 
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liking. They were averse to it through a sort of political 
instinct, inspired by a centuries-long governmental practice, 
by a hallowed imperial tradition: it was incompatible with 
their old maxim, Divide et Impera, which they had used 
so much in building and administering their Empire and in 
which the religious differences between the subdued 
peoples played a considerable part. In any case, this was a 
profound force in forming the Roman dislike for Christi- 
anity. 

The other objection, that which made Christianity in- 
admissible in the eyes of the Roman State, was graver still. 
When we say that the Romans did not interfere with the 
religious beliefs of their subject peoples, a qualification has 
to be added. The State authorities were tolerant of the non- 
Roman religions, but they claimed a minimum of common 
belief which they wanted the whole Empire to share. From 
the political point of view, this was a very important 
minimum. It was nothing less than the deification of the 
reigning emperor. He was an autocrat, elevated by the 
institutions of the Empire to a semi-divine position; he was 
divus for the Romans and the Romans insisted that he 
must be divus for all the inhabitants of the Empire. They 
insisted on this, because they saw in it a strong means to 
promote and to intensify political cohesion in the Empire. 
It was a unifying link between the autocratic emperor and 
all his subjects, and the political importance of the link 
was such that no compromise could be tolerated in this 
matter. And here the basic clash between Christianity and 
the Roman State emerges in all its dramatic irreconcila- 
bility. Here was the main reason why Christianity was un- 
acceptable to the pagan Roman State. 

The Christians were bound by their Faith to believe in 
one God only, the God in Heaven, and it was impossible 
for them to worship any living man as God. They were 
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humble; they were obedient; they were prepared to do 
anything for the State in the way of loyalty; but when it 
came to the cult of the emperor, they simply had to say: 
“We cannot: non possumus.” On the other hand, as the 
cult of the emperor was politically so essential in the 
diffused Roman State, and compulsory from the legal point 
of view, the State authorities, taking their stand on the 
State’s law, had to reply to the Christians: “Well, if you 
cannot, you admit that you are hostile to the emperor, 
that your sect is a conspiracy against the State, and that 
your religion is unlawful.” 

Such was the position of Christianity in relation to the 
State during the second of our periods in antiquity, the 
period of persecutions. It extended over 250 years, from 
the first persecution under Nero to the Edict of Milan of 
313, which followed closely on the worst and most terrible 
of all the pagan persecutions, that of the Emperor Diocle- 
tian. During all that time, Christianity was an unlawful 
religion, religio illicita. There were ups and downs in the 
persecution; and if Christianity was enabled not only to 
survive but even to expand during this period, this was 
largely due to the fact that the downs prevailed. Between 
the waves of acute persecution, there were long intervals of 
relative tranquillity in which a sort of tacit modus vivendi 
was permitted to form between the Christians and the 
Roman State. The terms of this modus vivendi can be 
found in a well-known document of the year 113. It is a 
personal instruction given by the Emperor Trajan to his 
friend, Pliny the Younger, who was governor of the 
province of Bithynia, in Asia Minor. Christians abounded 
in the province and the pagan inhabitants urged the 
governor to proceed against them ruthlessly. But Pliny was 
hesitant. He did not let himself be convinced by his pagan 
advisers, who insinuated that Christianity was a religion 
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leading to murder, robbery, adultery, and frauds. He 
personally investigated the matter; then he wrote a report 
to the emperor saying that he could find no evidence about 
any particular criminality of the Christians, except for 
their systematic refusal to worship the emperor. It was to 
this report that Trajan, the Emperor, replied in the instruc- 
tion of 113 A.D. It may be summarized as follows: let the 
Christians alone as much as you can. Their religion is un- 
lawful, but they are not bad citizens. If they are denounced 
as Christians by their neighbors, you shall try them by 
calling upon them to offer a sacrifice before the statue of 
the emperor. If they do that, release them. If they don’t, 
punish them with death. Ignore anonymous denunciations. 

The document is famous because it expresses in a few 
lines the routine policy which had already shaped itself in 
the decades prior to 113 A.p., and which continued to be 
practiced by the Roman State for more than a hundred 
years afterwards. It was the policy of the times of relative 
tranquillity, as distinct from the periods of acute persecu- 
tion. When the latter broke out, the gates of an earthly hell 
opened and the magistrates were ordered to track down 
the Christians without waiting for denunciations, neglect- 
ing no means of detection and using all the resources of an 
arsenal of horrors against their victims. These were the 
campaigns of untold terror, which cost inestimable num- 
bers of the best Christian lives. 

But even in times of relative State complacency, when 
the modus vivendi could work, the system was a legal 
curiosity indeed. The Christian religion was unlawful, 
religio illicita, to such an extent that membership was 
punished with death. But the State left the operation of 
the law to the initiative of informers. A Christian could 
live undisturbed as long as he had not been individually 
denounced; and even if he was, he could stop the judicial 
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procedure against him at any moment by denying Christ 
and by consenting to worship the emperor. He was usually 
hard pressed by the magistrates to do so. Thus the ma- 
chinery of justice was employed, not so much to secure his 
conviction and punishment, as to set him free after his 
denial of the Faith. 

Extraordinary and illogical as this system appears, it was 
under its régime that Christianity went on expanding, 
despite periodical attempts at its wholesale extermination. 
In the third century the growth of the Christian community 
made their position increasingly controversial and made it, 
in fact, one of the greatest internal problems of the Empire. 
Some emperors were rather pro-Christian; others, violently 
anti-Christian; the ups and downs became steeper: attempts 
at a virtual legalization were followed by most brutal per- 
secutions, until finally the celebrated Edict of Milan came 
in 313 to settle the controversy and admit the legality of the 
Christian religion. 

That was the end of the second period in the attitude of 
the Roman State toward the Church. After ignoring her at 
first, the State persecuted her for two hundred and fifty 
years until 313, and then accepted her. But the acceptance 
embodied in the Edict of Milan was a mere recognition of 
the Church’s legality. It was due to the conversion of the 
Emperor Constantine, who became a real convert, though 
rather a primitive type of a Christian. His edict greatly 
stimulated the progress of his new-found Faith. Paganism, 
however, still remained the religion of the majority in the 
Empire. Therefore, even the immediate successors of Con- 
stantine, who were mostly Christian and eager to favor the 
Church, could not afford, for political reasons, to give her 
more than the right of untrammeled competition with the 
old cults. It took another seventy years, or the period of two 
consecutive generations, before the persuasive power of the 
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Christians, now free from all hindrance, was able to defeat 
paganism completely and make Christianity the State 
religion of the Roman Empire. This ultimately happened 
in the year 380, in the form of a collective edict, issued by 
the Emperor Theodosius I together with his two colleagues 
Gratian and Valentinian. 

Two factors are noteworthy about this decree, in addition 
to the establishment of Christianity as the State religion. 
It was not Christianity at large which was elevated to that 
position, but a particular brand of Christianity, namely, the 
“Catholic” orthodoxy professed by the bishop of Rome and 
the emperor. For the decree was also an occasion to sup- 
press, with the stringent force of secular law, a number of 
heresies which had meanwhile sprung into existence 
among the Christians of the East. This was a matter of 
very grave concern, which can be measured by the fact that 
the great doctrinal error of Arianism led the list of these 
heresies. Another noteworthy factor about the edict is the 
fact that no persecution of pagans ensued. Their priests 
were dis-established, their cults were prohibited, but no- 
body was forced to embrace the Christian Faith; and the 
members of both religions continued to be equal before the 
law. The Christians did not avenge the bloodthirsty perse- 
cutions of the preceding centuries. The task of persuasion 
was left to the teaching activity of the Church, whose 
steady, non-violent effort achieved permanent results. In 
decreasing numbers, and relegated more and more to the 
remote parts of the Roman Empire, pagans could be en- 
countered until the collapse of the Roman Empire’s 
Western half in 476. 

The enlightening process of de-paganization, however, 
was parallelled by another one, grim and gloomy, which, 
after a period of Roman decline, brought about the event 
of 476. The Latins and the Anglo-Saxons call it the “inva- 
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sion of the barbarians,” whereas the Germans and the 
Slavs speak, with interested euphemism, of the “migration 
of peoples.” Under its sustained impact, the Western 
Roman Empire staggered for a hundred years, and eventu- 
ally fell. When this happened, in 476, a whole world dis- 
appeared, and Europe, filled with a strange society of new 
political masters, entered a new epoch, usually called the 
Dark Ages. They became dark as the lights of Greco- 
Roman culture went out in Western Europe, all but one: 
the Christian religion. To this sole light, though considera- 
bly reduced in intensity, the Teutonic barbarians sub- 
mitted. They became Christians, and a fresh era began in 
the relations between Church and State. 


The Way Through the Dark Ages 


ROADLY SPEAKING, THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
the first centuries of the Middle Ages can be com- 
pressed, from the viewpoint of the relationship be- 

tween Church and State, into two remarkable features. 

These were the increasing differentiation between the West- 

ern and Eastern parts of Christianity (leading ultimately to 

their complete alienation), and the beginnings of the out- 
standing position of the Roman Popes in the West. 

In order to grasp the significance of both these processes 
in their full historical context, let us make a brief return to 
antiquity, to the last stage of the ancient Roman Empire. 
The Empire was continually being divided, into an Eastern 
and a Western half, ever since the reign of the Emperor 
Diocletian at the end of the third century. Viewed from the 
religious angle, the two halves were considerably different. 
There were many more Christians in the East than in the 
West; and they were much more turbulent in the East, in 
the atmosphere of the Hellenic cultural tradition. The 
chronic trouble of Eastern Christianity consisted in heresies. 
Generation after generation, the speculative Greek mind 
produced fresh attempts at some rational explanation of the 
great mysteries of the Faith. This resulted in endemic 
schisms which kept the Eastern, Byzantine, part of Christen- 
dom constantly divided into belligerent factions, 
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The consequences were important with regard to the 
imperial position toward the Church in the East. As the 
Greek bishops persistently quarreled about various dog- 
matic issues, they needed an impartial layman as arbitrator. 
They could not find anyone better fitted for the function 
than the Eastern Emperor, the mighty autocrat, who was 
from 476 onward the highest political potentate in Chris- 
tendom and, as such, possessed full executive power to en- 
force the decisions that he would take as arbitrator. Ever 
since the great Arian heresy of the fourth century it became 
a sort of rule, tacitly agreed upon in the East, that the 
emperor was the last authority in religious matters. The 
bishops acquiesced in this simply because they had to have 
somebody who would pronounce the final word in their 
disputes. The emperor, on the other hand, gladly asserted 
his authority in this field in the old Roman spirit of im- 
perial autocracy. It was from this, more than from anything 
else, that the system which we call nowadays Caesaro- 
papism derived its origin. It developed into a strong control 
of the Byzantine secular power over the Church, not only 
in temporal things, but also in matters which were purely 
spiritual. The system was well served by the stable and 
centralized political conditions in the East. In the Byzantine 
Empire, Constantinople was a true center, political and reli- 
gious. There the emperor resided permanently, together 
with the Patriarch of Constantinople, the ambitious leader 
of the Eastern episcopate. And as the emperor kept the 
Patriarch, and the entire Byzantine episcopate, under close 
supervision, exercised decisive influence on their election 
and deposition, the whole Church was under State control 
both in her doctrinal teaching and in her hierarchical ap- 
pointments. The system resulted in a full supremacy of the 
temporal power over the spiritual. 

In the West, conditions were substantially different. 
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There the growth of Christianity was much slower. The 
bulk of the Christians being concentrated in the area where 
Christianity was born, in the Hellenized Middle East, their 
number in the Western provinces was relatively small. 
Furthermore, there were few schisms in the West, and the 
Greek heresies, except for Arianism, found only faint 
echoes there. Hence the Church was much more compact in 
the West than in the East. Moreover, the central power was 
not very strong in the West, and there was no real capital. 
Although the Empire was called Roman, Rome had ceased 
to be the capital of it long before Constantine transferred 
the governmental center to his new city on the Bosphorus. 
Since the time of the divided Empire, the Western Em- 
perors lived in Milan, in Ravenna, or simply in the military 
camps of the North, defending the frontier against the 
barbarians. Under such circumstances, it is easily compre- 
hensible that the attitude of the Western episcopate toward 
the State came to differ from that of the Eastern bishops. 
Suffering much less from dissensions in dogmatic questions, 
and being much more independent, they were at times so 
self-confident that they did not hesitate to challenge the 
secular power very boldly. Two examples, both of great 
consequence for the future, may demonstrate this: 

In the second half of the fourth century, one of the most 
prominent Fathers of the early Church, St. Ambrose, was 
bishop of Milan. It was in Milan that the court of the 
Western Emperors usually resided at that time, so that the 
city’s bishop was in regular contact with the supreme sec- 
ular power. Occasional clashes were unavoidable, but it was 
not a spirit of submission that St. Ambrose manifested in 
them. On the contrary, his firm stand in defense of the 
autonomy of the Church, of the ius sacerdotale, made of 
him the first champion of the Church to draw, with ideo- 
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logical consistency and practical success, a line of demarca- 
tion between the spiritual and secular jurisdictions. 

The Arians were strong in Milan until the reign of Theo- 
dosius I, whose edict of 380 (see Chapter 1) struck them a 
mortal blow all over the Roman world. During the Arian 
ascendancy, the imperial government, acting under pressure 
of the schismatics, called upon St. Ambrose to hand over his 
episcopal basilica to the Arian priests. He refused, and in 
justifying his refusal, he developed the thesis that “palaces 
are under the jurisdiction of the secular authority, but not 
churches,” and that “those things which are divine, are be- 
yond the power of the emperor.” He won the day and re- 
tained his church. Another of his victories was more striking 
still. It occurred in 390, under the Emperor Theodosius I 
who, a devout Christian and Catholic, had made his religion 
the official State religion by the edict of 380 a.p. For a 
trivial reason, riots had broken out in the town of Salonica, 
and a high official of the province lost his life. The emperor 
ordered a severe retribution, during which several thousand 
citizens of Salonica, many of them obviously innocent, were 
killed. Though it was not the first, nor the last nor the 
largest massacre in the annals of the Roman provincial ad- 
ministration, it caused a widespread scandal in public 
opinion. The bishop of Milan took it as a grave matter of 
conscience. Coining the maxim that “even the emperor is 
within the Church, not above the Church,” he imposed a 
public penance on Theodosius for having had so many 
people unjustly slain. Great was the astonishment of the 
mighty imperator, the last in history to govern the whole of 
the Roman world, at the unheard-of pretension of the 
bishop. But in the end, under an emphatic threat of excom- 
munication, he submitted; his imperial insignia laid aside, 
he publicly confessed and repented his sin in the Milanese 
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All that happened in the fourth century, only a few 
decades after Christianity had emerged from the catacombs 
into the light of legality. 

Our second example takes us to the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, to the threshold of the Middle Ages. Here another 
Italian bishop, the bishop of Rome, will speak out on be- 
half of the Church toward the supreme secular power. He 
was St. Gelasius, or Pope Gelasius I, who held his pontifical 
office in particularly difficult circumstances. In 493, at the 
beginning of his pontificate, Italy and Rome fell under the 
sway of fearful barbarian invaders, the Ostrogoths. They 
were Christians, rather primitive at that, but as an irritating 
consequence of the past divisions in the Church, they had 
been converted to Arianism. Thus the Pope became a sub- 
ject of a régime not only barbarian, but heretical as well. 
On the other hand, in the Eastern Empire, another major 
heresy was rampant, this time that of Monophysitism. Con- 
sequently, the relations between the Roman bishop and 
Constantinople were strained, although the Romans would 
have liked very much to get some support from the Em- 
peror against the Ostrogoths. However, in the midst of this 
situation, gloomy and oppressive as it was, we can see the 
bishop of Rome speaking to the Eastern Emperor in a way 
which is remarkable indeed. It is so remarkable that, after 
St. Ambrose, he became the main formulator of the funda- 
mental principles on which the Catholic view on the rela- 
tions between Church and State has rested ever since. 

His formulation is contained in a letter which he sent, 
in 494, to the Emperor of Constantinople, Anastasius I, in 
order to rebuke him for the support given to the Mono- 
physites. “There are two powers, most august Emperor,” 
says Pope Gelasius in his letter, “by which this world is 
chiefly ruled; they are the sacred pontifical authority and 
the royal power. Of these the former is much more im- 
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portant, because it has to render account for the kings of 
men themselves at the Divine tribunal. For you know, our 
clement son, that although you have the chief place in 
dignity over the human race, yet you must submit yourself 
faithfully to those who have charge of Divine things, and 
look to them for the means of your salvation. You know 
that it behooves you, in matters concerning the reception 
and reverent administration of Sacraments, to be obedient 
to the ecclesiastical authority rather than to control it. So in 
such matters you ought to depend on ecclesiastical judg- 
ment, instead of seeking to bend it to your own will.” 

In these words there certainly is no trace of any servility 
to a Caesaro-papism. On the contrary, the emperor is re- 
minded that he is just a member of the Church, like any 
other layman, and, therefore, that he has to obey priests in 
matters divine. The Church is and will be obedient—states 
Gelasius further on in the same letter—to secular legislation 
in material affairs, but, in return, she claims that the em- 
peror and his government should be obedient to the divine 
laws which she administers. 

This was the first comprehensive exposition of what was 
destined to become the basic doctrine of the Catholic 
Church in her relationship to the State. It was formulated 
at the end of the fifth century, eighteen years after the fall 
of the Western Roman Empire, or, according to the 
modern reckoning of time in history, eighteen years after 
the beginning of the Middle Ages. It has been elaborated 
since then, and its present form may be expressed as fol- 
lows: there are two societies, called perfect societies, Church 
and State. Each has its own hierarchy and its own law. The 
State takes care of the external conditions needful for hu- 
man welfare, whereas the Church is concerned with the 
spiritual aspect of that welfare, with the life of grace in the 
souls of men. Church and State have to co-operate 
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and they usually do. But if they find themselves in conflict, 
then the Church has to insist on the divine laws being re- 
spected, because her purpose and aim is superior to the 
mere temporal well-being of the State’s citizens. 

No great analytic penetration is required to identify, in 
this sociologically modernized version, all the essential 
points of the old Gelasian doctrine, now more than fourteen 
hundred years old. Nor should the centuries detract from 
the respect due to the courage with which it was first enun- 
ciated. This happened in a Christendom ridden by three 
formidable evils, the barbarians, the schismatics, and the 
Byzantine Caesaro-papists. Under their joint impact, a dis- 
tinct differentiation was taking place between the Christian 
West and East, and the bishop of Rome can be seen as the 
intrepid spokesman of the Western episcopate in the most 
vital issue of this process. But he was more than that. 

The origins of his primacy in the Church of Christ had 
been rather modest. When Christianity became legal in the 
Roman Empire, Rome, according to contemporary evi- 
dence, had the smallest number of Christians among the 
big towns of the Empire. In the whole Western half of the 
latter, it is estimated that only ten per cent of the popula- 
tion were Christian; an implicit reflection of this appears in 
the fact that the first General Councils of the Church were 
an almost purely Greek affair." However, in spite of such 

1 Out of 228 bishops whose signatures are affixed to the Nicene Creed, 
as defined by the First General Council of the Church at Nicaea, in 325, 
only five bishops represented the non-Greek West. Spain, Gaul, Pan- 
nonia, North Africa (Carthage), and Italy, each sent only one bishop. 
Italy’s bishop was from Calabria; the bishop of Rome did not attend, but 
was represented by two legates. The rest were Easterners, practically all 
Greek-speaking. Also all the first General Councils of the Church were 
held in the East, from the First of Nicaea to the Eighth General Council 
which met in Constantinople in 869. The first General Council of the 
Church to take place in the West was that of the Lateran, convened in 


1123, after the settlement of the Contest of Investitures by the Con- 
cordat of Worms (1122). 
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initial handicaps, it was in Rome, abandoned by the secular 
power for better capitals, and in the West, little thought of 
by the Easterners, that the extraordinary destiny of the 
Roman See was to unfold in all its prodigious continuity 
and glory. The supernatural prestige, lent to its first holder 
by the Founder of the Church in the words: “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church,” as well 
as the magical sound of the name of Rome throughout the 
world she had created, had brought it about that the pri- 
macy of the bishop of Rome among all the other Christian 
bishops was respected from the start. In 381 a.p., the 
Second General Council of the Church held in Constan- 
tinople, again practically an all-Greek assembly, could only 
acknowledge this state of affairs when it laid down, in one 
of its canons, that the first pre-eminence inside the Church 
went to the bishop of Rome, and the second to the bishop 
of Constantinople. 
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There followed four centuries full of further humiliations 
for the old imperial city. Sacked by the Vandals, subdued 
by the Ostrogoths, she later became, in the sixth century, a 
distant and tenuous part of the Byzantine dominions; but 
so distant and tenuous that she was quietly left to her fate 
whenever a real danger arose, such as the two attacks made 
against her by the Lombards in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. The steady decline of the civil position of Rome, 
however, was counter-balanced by a no less steady rise of 
her bishop. A long series of Popes labored in the field, some 
the best men of their time—such as Leo I and Gregory I, 
both adorned with the double epithet of Saint and Great— 
some just humble servi servorum Dei, but all conscious of 
the high mission and responsibility of their place in the 
Church. The fact that no monarch resided in Rome was 
undoubtedly of great help to the gradual rise of her bishops 
to eminence. Rome was allowed to be mistress of herself, 
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and so were her bishops. They could keep a stable and 
orthodox line in dogmas, highly respected all over Christen- 
dom; they could refuse to be entangled in the Greek 
heresies; they could impose, by spiritual means, their doc- 
trinal authority and canonical jurisdiction over the Western 
episcopate; they could become a centre of intensive mission- 
ary activity, evangelizing Spain, England, Germany, Cen- 
tral Europe; and, out of all these factors, they could shape 
an idea of a universal Church, embracing all States and 
nations, but unburdened by any requirements of political 
or Caesaro-papist allegiance, as was the case in the Eastern 
orbit of Byzantium. 

Meanwhile, the face of Western Europe had gradually 
changed. From the welter of barbarian kingdoms a mighty 
tribe arose, the Franks, who soon overshadowed all the 
others and grew up into a great power dominating the 
West. They had been the only ones among the barbarians 
to adopt Catholic Christianity, already at the end of the 
fifth century, during the pontificate of Gelasius I, when all 
the rest of the Teutonic peoples were either pagan or Arian. 
And not only had they adopted it, but they made of it the 
ideological nerve and chord of their superiority over the 
other Teutons. In the course of a few generations, their 
military talents formed a vigorous and vast empire. It was 
Catholic Christianity which became its common denomina- 
tor in the spiritual and cultural sphere, as well as its moving 
force both in expansion to the pagan East and in defense 
against the Moslem threat from the South. 

It was only natural, under these conditions, that Rome, 
when confronted with an acute danger of being conquered 
by the Lombards in 752, and repeatedly left unprotected by 
the Eastern Emperor, sought aid from the new Catholic 
Great Power of the West. In the vacuum created by the 
failure of the Byzantine government to provide for the de- 
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fense of his city, the bishop of Rome took its fate into his 
own hands. At Quierzy, in France, Pope Stephen III, hav- 
ing escaped from Italy, concluded in 754 his celebrated pact 
with the Frankish leader, Pepin the Short. He consented to 
crown him king, thus sanctioning by his spiritual authority 
the deposition of a preceding, degenerated dynasty. In re- 
turn, a Frankish army descended to Italy, routed the Lom- 
bards there, and—the duchy of Rome and some other 
Italian territories, hitherto Byzantine, were handed 
over to the administration of the Pope under a protectorate 
of the Frankish king. So in 754, in the middle of the Dark 
Ages, the Papal State was born to sustain the political in- 
dependence of the Pontiffs in close association with the 
leading Catholic power of the time. 

Another historic date in this association is the year 800 
when Charlemagne, the son of Pepin, was crowned Em- 
peror of the West in Rome by Pope Leo HI. However, 
under this great ruler the association was getting too close. 
It assumed a strong complexion of secular theocracy, 
bordering on Caesaro-papism, when the firmly centralized 
Frankish government took the habit of legislating on reli- 
gious matters by means of general enactments called capitu- 
laria. A letter of Charlemagne to Pope Leo III has been 
preserved, a blunt document expressing suggestively this 
tendency. “It is our part,” wrote Charlemagne in his letter 
-of 796, “with the help of Divine favour to defend by armed 
strength the holy Church of Christ everywhere from the 
outward onslaught of the pagans and the ravages of the 
infidels, and to strengthen within it the knowledge of the 
Catholic faith. It is your part, most holy Father, to help our 
armies with your hands lifted up to God like Moses, so 
that by your intercession and by the leadership of God the 
Christian people may everywhere and always have the vic- 
tory over the enemies of His Holy Name, and that the 
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name of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified throughout 
the whole world.” 

Those hands “lifted up to God like Moses” as the only 
task assigned to the Pope constituted a disquieting proposi- 
tion. We do not know what the Pontiff replied to this 
letter. But he was hardly delighted with his being relegated 
to mere praying while Charlemagne would be busy 
“strengthening the knowledge of the Catholic faith” in his 
large realm. For the whole trend of the early Carolingians 
in relation to the Church can be sensed behind this phrase: 
their theocratic legislation of the State in matters spiritual 
and temporal alike; their tendency to adapt religion as a 
part of the Empire’s administration; and their use of the 
clergy in the administration, a clergy whom, of course, they 
themselves would nominate and control. 

The trend, however, was mitigated in several respects. 
The extraordinary figure of Charlemagne, deeply pious and 
proving himself so well both in the extension and in the 
defense of Christianity, made the contemporary Church 
lenient with his encroachments on her sphere. Furthermore, 
his Empire was never centralized to an extent where the 
emperor would reside in the same town with the Pope, 
and keep him under anything like domineering super- 
vision. On the contrary, the arrangement of Pepin was 
fully respected by his son and the papacy remained auton- 
omous in the Roman State, called Patrimonium Petri, even 
when Charlemagne himself became king of the Lombards 
and master of almost all the rest of Italy. Finally, short 
duration may also be listed as tempering the memory of 
Charlemagne’s Caesaro-papism. His supremacy over the 
Church was an isolated phenomenon; his successors had 
neither the strength, nor indeed the opportunity, of follow- 
ing his example. Soon after his death the huge Empire 
slipped into a decline, disruption, and growing anarchy. In 
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this process the Church, sharing the decay, made acquaint- 
ance with the experience of passing from one extreme to 
another. After an overdose of authority on the side of the 
State under Charlemagne, she found herself faced with a 
State deficient in political power and unable to maintain 
order and peace. A re-barbarization of the continent ensued, 
from which both State and Church could extricate them- 
selves only after long sufferings, and with the help of 
feudalism, a radically new organization of society. 

So the Dark Ages, despite their depressing appellation, 
produced, after all, important and hopeful results. They 
divided Christianity into the Eastern and the Western 
Churches, and the divergent concept of the relationship be- 
tween Church and State was one of the main criteria in the 
differentiation. In the West, they lifted the bishop of Rome 
to the foremost, leading position in the Church. In their 
final stage, they saw the association of the Roman papacy 
with the Frankish monarchy, out of which Europe was 
born. For it was the Roman cross and the Frankish sword 
that moulded and delimited Europe for a long time to 
come. With a few peripheric additions, made later in the 
northern and central parts of the continent, it was as far 
as the Frankish political influence and the spiritual obedi- 
ence to the Roman Pope had reached in the Dark Ages— 
that the boundary of the medieval res publica christiana 
was to run. Within this territory, sharply separated from 
the Eastern area of Byzantine Christendom, it was the 
Dark Ages that laid the foundations for the glorious sub- 
sequent era of medieval Europe, that of chivalry, crusades, 
monastic Orders, scholastic philosophy, and Gothic cathe- 
drals. 
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tinent was laboriously striving for a fresh organiza- 

tion based on the new system of feudalism, the state 
of the Church was very bad. In Italy, the papacy had be- 
come a prey to the local intrigues in the corrupt society of 
the Roman aristocracy. All over Europe the Church, de- 
prived of leadership and disorganized, was exposed to the 
brutalities and temptations of the secular world. There was 
an acute danger of her complete feudalization, in which 
the bishops would be mere feudal barons adorned with 
episcopal titles, in which the kings would consider the 
clergy as officials bound to do them service, and in which 
the patrons of various churches would sell benefices to the 
highest bidder; this they were actually doing, and on a large 
scale. Moreover, there was a tendency to make the church 
benefices hereditary, because a great number of the clergy 
were married and had children quite openly. 

There appeared several movements of reaction against 
this state of affairs. But a real and wholesale change only 
began when a group of energetic reformers was formed in 
Rome, headed by Cardinal Hildebrand, who, in 1073, was 
elected Pope under the name of Gregory VII. The de- 
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materialization of the Church became their principal aim. 
In order to achieve this, they concentrated on stamping out 
the two greatest evils: clerical marriage and simony. By 
simony was meant the selling of church benefices and, in 
general, any intervention of feudal authorities in the internal 
government of the Church. Libertas ecclesiae was the slogan 
of the reformers and under this slogan they claimed free- 
dom from the tutelage and influence of the lay power on 
all levels of the ecclesiastical organization. 

Their effort was successful. A series of salutary measures 
that they introduced into the Church became, under the 
name of the “Gregorian Reformation,” one of the most 
glorious chapters in the history of Christianity. They did 
enforce clerical celibacy; a monastic reform took place; and 
the Papal election was entrusted to the exclusive com- 
petence of a College of Cardinals. But that was not all. The 
remaining great question was the interference of the 
feudal authorities with the nomination of Church digni- 
taries, bishops, abbots, and lower clergy. And here the prob- 
lem before the reformers was very difficult. In some coun- 
tries, particularly in Germany, the feudal organization had 
become interwoven with that of the Church to such an 
extent that their separation would very seriously impair the 
functioning of the whole governmental machinery. A stub- 
born resistance of the lay power to the lzbertas ecclestae was 
therefore to be expected in this field. However, the Church 
reformers were inflexible and a great conflict actually flared 
up between Church and State, known in history as the 
Investiture Conflict. 

The State in question was the Holy Roman Empire in 
which the kings of Germany had revived, once more after 
Charlemagne, the imperial dignity in Western Europe. The 
emperor in question, the opponent of Gregory VII, was 
Henry IV, king of Germany, who, strangely enough, was 
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not emperor. In saying this, we are touching on an im- 
portant element in the position of the medieval papacy. 
When Charlemagne revived the imperial dignity, he was 
crowned by the Pope in Rome; when Otto the Great re- 
vived it for the second time, he was also crowned by the 
Pope in Rome. These two precedents created a rule for the 
whole of the Middle Ages: nobody could become emperor 
unless crowned by the Pope in Rome. It is not hard to 
realize what an enormous prestige resulted for the papacy 
from such a prerogative. Thus the Popes had the final say 
in determining the person of the highest ruler in Chris- 
tianity. It was from this viewpoint that Henry IV, the 
adversary of Pope Gregory, never became emperor, because 
he was never crowned by a legitimate Pope. He did have a 
coronation in Rome, but only by an anti-pope whom he 
himself had set up for this purpose against the legal Pontiff. 
Consequently, if he is usually called emperor in history 
books, he is called so incorrectly. An inaccuracy of this 
kind, however, may be a convenient thing when describing 
a quarrel which was basically a conflict between two insti- 
tutions, papacy and Empire, sacerdotium et imperium. 
Therefore, let us for this reason be allowed to follow the 
trodden path of the textbooks and call him emperor also. 
The outward course of the Investiture Conflict is undoubt- 
edly a commonplace of historical knowledge. It is well 
known that there was a great struggle between Pope and 
emperor, that the Pope had supporters in Germany and in 
Italy, that he excommunicated the emperor, that Henry IV 
surrendered at Canossa, but that later the whole conflict 
broke out afresh with much violent tumult and military 
strife. All this is true. Much less known, however, than 
these epic developments is the ideological background of 
the conflict which made it so vehement and bitter. In order 
to understand this background, Pope Gelasius and his doc- 
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trine, mentioned in the preceding chapter, have first to be 
recalled to mind. There were two main points in the 
Gelasian doctrine. The Pope made it clear to the emperor 
(in this case the Eastern Emperor, Anastasius I) that even 
to an emperor ecclesiastical penalties can be applied as to 
any other member of the Church, and, secondly, that the 
two powers, spiritual and secular, are separate but not 
equal; that the spiritual power is of a higher category, and 
superior to the secular one, because its aim and purpose is 
to lead men to salvation. 

Of this theory, Gregory VII made full use in the Con- 
test of Investitures. As for the first point, he did not hesitate 
to apply an ecclesiastical penalty, the anathema, to 
Henry IV. He was the first churchman who had the courage 
to do such a thing. Under the Caesaro-papism of the 
Eastern Empire it was simply unthinkable that a bishop 
would dare to excommunicate the emperor. In the Western 
Empire we have already mentioned St. Ambrose of Milan. 
But he had only threatened to anathematize the Emperor 
(Theodosius I), whereas Gregory VII actually did it, and 
with considerable effect, because by the mere fact of ex- 
communication Henry IV lost a great deal of support all 
over the Holy Roman Empire. 

As for the second point of the Gelasian doctrine, Gregory 
VII was not content with using the old doctrine as it stood; 
he elaborated it. His way of thinking was the following: 
the two powers, spiritual and secular, are separate but not 
equal, the spiritual being superior to the other. Therefore, 
if the spiritual power is superior to the temporal, the super- 
iority must logically imply also that the spiritual power 
may judge the temporal power, condemn it, if at fault, and 
also punish it, if necessary. Having come to these conclu- 
sions, the Pope promptly translated them into acts in the 
case of Henry IV. He elevated himself to the position of a 
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judge over the emperor, judged him, found him guilty, and 
did not shrink from punishment. Being a man of great 
courage, Gregory was satisfied with no half-measures. Since 
Henry’s exercise of his secular power had been found 
gravely at fault, the Pontiff delivered the strictest sentence— 
he pronounced the king’s deposition from his throne. 

Now this was something very different from excommu- 
nication, which is a purely ecclesiastical penalty. It was, in 
effect, a revolutionary departure in the sphere of European 
public law. And, as such, it was a notable success. It did 
not indeed remove Henry IV from his throne, although it 
raised formidable opposition against him in Germany and 
in Italy. The fierce conflict between Gregory and Henry 
ended indecisively: Gregory died in exile; Henry died ex- 
communicated; and the Contest of Investitures was settled 
only long after their death, in 1122, by the compromise em- 
bodied in the Concordat of Worms. But the great success 
of the new departure consisted in the fact that the Church, 
purified and full of expansive dynamism as a result of the 
Gregorian Reformation, seized the precedent created by 
Gregory VII, transformed it into a principle, and introduced 
it, within the two succeeding generations, into the system 
of European public law. Thus it was that the Contest of 
Investitures became the origin of the so-called hierocratic 
jurisdiction of the Popes in the Middle Ages. 

The hierocratic jurisdiction was based on the doctrine 
of Pope Gelasius, as enlarged and elaborated by Pope 
Gregory VII. It was based on the thesis that the spiritual 
power of the Church was institutionally superior to the 
secular power of the kings and that, consequently, the Pope, 
as the highest representative of the spiritual power, was an 
authority superior to all kings representing the secular 
power. And being superior to them, he could sit in judg- 
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ment over them, and if he found them guilty of serious 
offenses committed in the exercise of their secular power, 
he could condemn them and, if necessary, depose them 
from their thrones. As a piece of legal ideology, the doc- 
trine was a bold innovation and a great display of energy 
was required to hammer it into contemporary minds. 
But the Church did not lack the necessary energy. From 
the time of Gregory VII until the end of the Middle Ages, 
many Popes used the hierocratic jurisdiction against an im- 
pressive succession of emperors and kings. Pope Pascal II 
used it against the Emperor Henry V; Pope Alexander III 
against Frederic Barbarossa; Innocent III against the Em- 
peror Otto IV and against John Lackland, king of Eng- 
land; Innocent IV against the Emperor Frederic II; Boni- 
face VIII against Philip the Fair, king of France; John 
XXII against the German king, Louis the Bavarian; and 
there were other cases of minor European monarchs. 

The series is impressive indeed. It shows the continuity 
with which the Popes were able to employ the hierocratic 
system, and it also shows the enormous dynamic power of 
the medieval Church after the Gregorian Reformation. For 
dynamic power and vigorous pressure, both ideological and 
practically political, were always necessary to back any re- 
course to hierocratic jurisdiction. Its application was never 
an easy affair. All the monarchs enumerated above were 
mighty rulers who never accepted without resistance the 
papal claim to judge them and even to deprive them of 
their crowns. They contested the inferiority of their secular 
power, arguing that they were kings Dei gratia, by the 
grace of God, and that their authority derived from God 
no less than did the spiritual authority of the Church. Con- 
sequently, they maintained, their power being different and 
separate from that of the Church, they were responsible for 
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its exercise to God alone, not to anyone else. They found 
various passages in the Gospel which, if explained with the 
help of medieval symbolism, could corroborate their thesis. 
Among them, a whole theory, the theory of the two swords, 
crystallized around a few verses of the Scripture where 
mention is made of two swords possessed by the Apostles. 
A sword being a standard medieval symbol for power, the 
kings drew much argument from the Gospel to uphold 
their view that the two powers, represented by the two 
swords, were independent of each other and that the spiri- 
tual power should not-interfere with the temporal. 
Furthermore, the kings unfailingly attacked the partiality 
of the papal hierocratic jurisdiction. They pointed out that 
the offenses for which it was usually put in motion were 
offenses against the Church, so that the Pope, representing 
the Church, figured in them as both party and judge. This 
they found incompatible with the principles of justice. 
Under such conditions this type of pontifical jurisdiction, 
energetically claimed by one side and resisted by the other, 
was indeed a special legal phenomenon, a jurisdiction sz 
generis. Each major use of it invariably provoked a serious 
conflict between Church and State involving much polem- 
ical controversy and political upheaval. But, on the whole, 
the Popes retained the upper hand in these struggles during 
the course of the feudal Middle Ages (though compromises 
resulted in some cases, as in the Contest of Investitures 
which was settled by the Concordat of Worms). They re- 
tained the upper hand in the sense that, on the whole, they 
did succeed in imposing the principles of the hierocratic 
doctrine on Western Christendom as a part of the law 
governing its international organization, even if they were 
violently disputed, on occasion, by the offenders under trial. 
More than anything else, this success exalted the Pontiffs to 
the lofty position of supreme judges and leaders of the 
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medieval Catholic world. An era of ascendancy of the spirit- 
ual over the temporal power, of the Church over the State, 
was thus initiated to last until the end of the Middle Ages. 

Among the variety of reasons which may be found to 
explain the overriding persuasive power of the papal doc- 
trine, two in particular stand out as paramount. The first 
is that the hierocratic doctrine was founded on Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is hardly necessary to emphasize what the authority 
of the Gospel was in the pious Middle Ages. A clear textual 
support from the Gospel was the highest argument in any 
field of discussion, including the sphere of law. The 
Church, when justifying her claim to a superiority over the 
secular rulers, always advanced the argument that she must 
be superior to the State because she had been given decisive 
tasks and powers concerning the salvation of men. For this 
she could produce the famous passage of the Gospel in 
which Jesus Christ said to St. Peter: “I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of Heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in Heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, it shall be 
loosed also in Heaven.” 

Two juristic elements can be discovered in this passage. 
“T will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of Heaven.” 

1 This ascendancy, too, was a phenomenon sui generis. None of the 
feudal monarchs in the series enumerated above actually lost his throne 
as a direct consequence of papal deposition. However, Henry IV was not 
far from such a result at the time of Canossa, and the fall of the Guelfs 
with Otto IV as well as that of the Hohenstaufen with Frederic II was 
preponderantly due to pontifical hierocratic action. John Lackland of Eng- 
land preferred not to face it. He submitted when threatened with deposi- 
tion, and became a vassal of the Holy See. The Pope’s conflicts with 
Henry V and Frederic I, Barbarossa, were terminated by compromises 
satisfactory to both sides. These varied results, in general favorable for 
the Papacy, may demonstrate the peculiar ways by which the pontifical 
ascendancy operated in practice. It was in the fourteenth century that 
the efficacy of the hierocratic doctrine began to decrease, as exemplified 


by the cases of Philip the Fair and Louis the Bavarian, which are dealt 
with in the next chapter. 
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This meant that St. Peter got the right of opening and 
closing the gates of Heaven or, in other words, the author- 
ity to judge all men (including kings) with regard to their 
eternal life. From this right the Gregorian reformers 
derived another which, according to them, was inherent in 
the right of opening and closing Heaven. They contended: 
“St. Peter and, after him, the Pope, his successor, is com- 
petent to judge all men with regard to their eternal life. 
This being so, how much the more can he judge all men 
with regard to their earthly life which, for any Christian, is 
only a preparation for the future life, and incomparably less 
important than the latter!” Once admitted, this interpreta- 
tion provided an excellent basis for a jurisdiction over all 
temporal power, since it entitled the Pope to judge all men, 
including kings, in anything they did in their earthly life, 
irrespective of whether it was in personal or political mat- 
ters. That was the first juristic element contained in the 
above passage. 

The second was concealed in the words: “And whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth...” By these words 
St. Peter got an unlimited power of binding and loosing, or 
of establishing and disestablishing all relations between 
men, not excluding those founded on secular law. The Gre- 
gorian reformers were quick to grasp the political impor- 
tance of this for the practical application of their hierocratic 
doctrine. They realized that the monarchic power in the 
feudal State rested on bilateral contracts of vassalage be- 
tween the king and his immediate vassals. Consequently, a 
papal sentence dissolving these links between a hierocrati- 
cally condemned king and his vassals could serve as a power- 
ful means of moral coercion, capable of enforcing the 
sentences of the hierocratic jurisdiction. It was, in fact, an 
invitation to the vassals to repudiate the condemned king 
and to replace him by another. So valuable a means was not 
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to be left unused. Ever since the Contest of Investitures there 
developed a constant papal practice that the sentences pro- 
nouncing deposition of offending kings regularly also de- 
clared their vassals released from the oaths of allegiance 
to the deposed suzerain. In several major cases it 
actually proved to be an efficient weapon. Thus the “power 
of the keys” and the power of binding and loosing, each 
based on a scriptural text which could neither be denied 
nor challenged, were combined to provide the hierocratic 
doctrine with a supernatural force which was very difficult 
to defy. 

The second outstanding source of the persuasive power 
of the hierocratic doctrine was the fact that it did not re- 
main static. After Gregory VII, the Church, imbued with 
his spirit, continued her expansion. The Gregorian doctrine 
was perfected, amplified, and further elaborated. St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux is responsible for a considerable extension 
of it, by which the hierocratic doctrine absorbed the already 
mentioned theory of the two swords. This theory was based 
on a verse of the Gospel of St. Luke (22:38) relating how 
our Lord, before proceeding from the Last Supper to the 
Mount of Olives, was informed by the Apostles that they 
had two swords with them: “Lord, behold, here are two 
swords!” He replied: “It is enough.” 

Into this brief utterance, hard to comprehend in its merely 
biblical context, medieval thinkers had begun to read a 
deep symbolic meaning ever since the time of Charlemagne. 
They had come to agree generally on two things about it: 
that the two swords, mentioned by the Apostles, symbolized 
the two powers, spiritual and temporal; and that Jesus 
Christ meant to embody in His reply to the Apostles some 
profound precept concerning the two powers and their 
manner of governing humanity. The Emperor Henry IV, 
during the Contest of Investitures, and other emperors after 
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him, interpreted this passage of the Gospel as an expression 
of divine will that the two powers should be separate and 
independent of each other. St. Bernard of Clairvaux, how- 
ever, in the twelfth century, gave it the meaning that our 
Lord bestowed both swords on the Church, and so en- 
trusted her with all the power in the world; but St. Ber- 
nard taught simultaneously that she should abstain from 
any direct use of the temporal sword which is necessarily 
stained with human blood.” 

Immediately, the polemicists of the Church started to 
propagate the doctrine of St. Bernard as part and parcel of 
the hierocratic system established by Gregory VII. They 
maintained that our Lord gave all power on earth to the 
Church, which she holds in such a way that she exercises 
the spiritual power directly, whereas she leaves—or, better 
—she lends the exercise of the temporal power to the kings. 


2 An insight into the conflicting reasoning on both sides, secular and 
spiritual, may be obtained from two quotations of official documents. The 
first is taken from a circular letter addressed by Henry IV of Germany to 
the German bishops in 1076, in the middle of the Contest of Investitures; 
the second from the Bull Unam sanctam, drawn up by Pope Boniface VIII 
in 1302, when the Papacy was at the height of its hierocratic prestige. 
King Henry IV said in his letter: “The holy ordination of God [had been 
despised by Pope Gregory VII] according to which the kingdom and the 
priesthood should not be in the hand of one, but, as two, in the hands of 
two. The Saviour Himself intimated this symbolically in His Passion as 
the meaning of the sufficiency of two swords. When they told Him: ‘Be- 
hold, Lord, here are two swords,’ He replied: ‘It is enough.’ He meant by 
this sufficing duality that a spiritual and a carnal sword were to be 
wielded inside the Church by which all the harmful things should be 
cut off and amputated; by the sacerdotal sword, namely, in order that 
the king, for God’s sake, should be obeyed; by the royal one in order 
that the external enemies of Christ should be defeated and that inter- 
nally all people should be bound to obey the priesthood. So He taught 
and He also taught that affection should be extended from the one to 
the other so that the kingdom would not be deprived of the honor due to 
the priesthood, nor the priesthood of the honor due to the kingdom.” 
Hence, mutual independence and collaboration is the tenor of this con- 
cept. Another tone, that of supremacy and corresponding subordination, 
sounds from the Bull of Boniface VIII; the relevant part of it is quoted 
below, at the end of this chapter. 
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But if she lends this power to the kings, she retains the 
right to supervise its exercise and to intervene—by way of 
the hierocratic jurisdiction—in case of its abuse. 

The doctrine was far-reaching indeed. It had to be 
mitigated inasmuch as its promoters did not mean that 
the Church should control or supervise every governmental 
act of every king. They presumed that normally the secular 
power was exercised in a satisfactory way from the Church’s 
point of view. Their insistence was therefore focused rather 
on the principle of the origin of the two powers, from 
which convincing arguments could be drawn in case of 
major conflicts between them. But even so the theory was 
far-reaching enough. It was, first of all, a notable perfection 
of the hierocratic doctrine. Hitherto, as we have shown be- 
fore, the monarchs, when called before the hierocratic 
justice, usually objected that their power was different from 
that of the Church, that they held it from God directly, 
that they were responsible for it to God alone, and there- 
fore that the Church should not interfere with it. To sub- 
stantiate all this, they used the same theory of the two 
swords, explained after their own fashion. Their argumen- 
tation was now cut short by the modified interpretation of 
the theory. 

Another important effect of St. Bernard’s doctrine was 
connected with the international or, rather, supranational, 
position of the papacy. If the promoters of this doctrine 
said that the Church was endowed with all power, this 
meant in practice that the Pope had all power as the 
supreme head and representative of the Church. It meant 
that the Pope was the primary holder of all power in the 
world. And so it is in the theory of the two swords, as ex- 
pounded by St. Bernard and his followers, that the sil- 
houette can already be discerned of the famous conception 
of the papal plenitudo potestatis, the plenitude of the pon- 
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tifical power. According to the ecclesiastical version of the 
theory of the two swords, the Pope held, in principle, all 
power in the world; he possessed the fullness, the plenitude 
of it. But he delegated the temporal part of it to the kings, 
subject to his general supervision and occasional interven- 
tion. 

The gradual development of these ideas took some time. 
It began with St. Bernard of Clairvaux in the first half of 
the twelfth century. At the end of the twelfth and the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century we find Innocent II, one 
of the greatest medieval Popes, giving a great impetus to all 
hierocratic ideas and translating them into manifold prac- 
tice. He did much in the way of coining the expression 
plenitudo potestatis which soon became, largely due to him, 
a familiar and standard notion in European law. Finally, at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, all this ideological 
evolution culminated under another great Pope, Boni- 
face VIII. To him we owe a remarkable exposition of the 
whole hierocratic doctrine, concise, comprehensive, and 
authoritative because emanating from the Pope himself. It 
was deposited in the well-known Bull Unam sanctam which 
Boniface VII launched against Philip the Fair, king of 
France, in 1302, during their big conflict relative to the 
legal status of the French clergy. Let us listen to the words 
of this document, behind which all the forceful energy of 
the medieval Church can be vividly felt: 

“We are taught by the words of the Gospel that in the 
Church and in its power there are two swords, a spiritual, 
to wit, and a temporal. For when the Apostles said, ‘Be- 
hold, here are two swords’—that means in the Church, 
since the Apostles were speaking—the Lord did not reply 
that it was too many, but enough. And he who denies that 
the temporal sword is in the power of Peter, has wrongly 
understood the word of the Lord when He says: ‘Put up 
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again thy sword into its place.’ Wherefore both are in the 
power of the Church, namely, the spiritual and the material 
swords*; the one, indeed, to be wielded by the Church, the 
other for the Church; the former by the priest, the latter by 
the hand of kings and knights, but at the will and suffer- 
ance of the priest. For it is necessary that one sword should 
be under another and that the temporal authority should be 
subjected to the spiritual. For when the Apostle says: “There 
is no power but from God and those [| powers] that are, are 
ordained of God,’ they would not be ordained unless sword 
were under sword and the inferior, so to speak, were kept 
back by the other to be led to the most illustrious deeds.—It 
is necessary that we confess that the spiritual power exceeds 
any earthly power in dignity and nobility, as spiritual things 
excel temporal ones.—For, the truth bearing witness, the 
spiritual power has to establish the earthly power, and to 
judge it, if it be not good. So is verified the prophecy of the 
prophet Jeremiah concerning the Church and the power of 
the Church: ‘Lo, I have set thee this day over the nations 
and over kingdoms .. .’” 

These words, and the whole Bull Unam sanctam can be 
considered as the culmination of the hierocratic theory, as 
the climax of the supremacy of the medieval Church over 
the feudal State. A climax, however, is a summit to which 
there is a way up and from which there is a way down. So 

3 The logic of the argument drawn from the scriptural words: ‘Put up 
again thy sword into its place,’ may be understood with the help of the 
following quotation from a work ascribed to Pope Innocent IV (1243- 
1254): “It is inside the faithful Church,” says he in the treatise deger cui 
levia, “that the two swords of the double administration (temporal and 
spiritual) are kept. He who is not inside this Church (i.e. being excom- 
municated or being a heretic) can have neither. Nor can either be ab- 
stracted from the rightful possession of St. Peter. For our Lord did not 
say to the Apostle: ‘Throw thy sword away!’ but He said: ‘Put up again 
thy sword into its place,’ or, in other words, do not henceforth exercise 


this right (i.e. the temporal power) yourself. As He did say thy sword, 
the latter undoubtedly belongs to St. Peter and to nobody else.” 
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it was in this case; the summit once attained, a descent in- 
evitably followed. The downward course in the prestige of 
the Church began soon after the promulgation of the Bull 
Unam sanctam. In fact, it began with the very conflict be- 
tween Church and State, between Boniface VIII and 
Philip IV of France, which occasioned the Bull. Once 
started, it went on with a slow though implacable con- 
tinuity until, three quarters of a century later, a fateful 
event came to play irreparable havoc in the whole hierocratic 
system. It was the Great Schism, followed by its ideological 
offspring, the Conciliar Movement. 


At 
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HE PEAK PERIOD OF THE FEUDAL MIDDLE AGES WAS CON- 
| temporaneous with the height of the ascendancy 
attained by the Roman Pontiff over the medieval 
State. Soaring on the widespread wings of the theocratic 
doctrines, the successor of St. Peter assumed the full pres- 
tige of a vicar of Christ Himself. “The Holy See,” ex- 
plained Pope Innocent III to his contemporaries at the end 
of the twelfth century, “is set in the midst between God and 
man, below God, but above man.” On earth the Pope could 
have no equal. He was the intermediary between Christen- 
dom and God. And as everybody, Church and State alike, 
agreed that all power derived from God, he was, in his 
conception of plenitudo potestatis, both the primary holder 
of all power, which descended from God to him, and its 
final authority whose decisions nobody on earth could 
squash or amend. 

Meanwhile, however, the State did not remain stagnant 
either. New ideas on improved methods of secular govern- 
ment were taking shape in the minds and councils of the 
feudal monarchs. The first to put them into practice was the 
French monarchy, which had been gathering strength 
throughout the whole of the thirteenth century, particularly 
under the vigorous personalities of Philip Augustus and 
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Louis the Saint. These ideas were to produce remarkable 
effects in the great contest between Philip the Fair, king of 
France, and Pope Boniface VII, which broke out at the 
turn of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It was this 
contest that occasioned the Bull Unam sanctam, mentioned 
in the preceding chapter. 

The origin of the conflict lay in an increase of the royal 
taxation upon the Church benefices in France. This the 
Pope found unjustified when imposed without consent of 
the Holy See, the sovereign authority over all the clergy. 
Philip refused to submit and the hierocratic procedure was 
resorted to. But the dispute soon took a different course 
from that of the usual conflicts the Popes had faced in the 
two preceding centuries. In those centuries, as a rule, the 
German kings or emperors had been the adversaries of the 
Popes, with the Holy Roman Empire as the political arena 
of the quarrels. And inside the Holy Empire the Pontiffs 
had usually been able to find suitable allies, ready to sup- 
port the hierocratic procedure against the German emperors 
by the force of arms. For such was the practice of the 
hierocratic jurisdiction; it was always necessary to find 
somebody to buttress it with armed force. The hierocratic 
sentences and penalties were, in themselves, only declara- 
tory. The Papacy had no army to impose them upon re- 
calcitrant offenders. They would have had only a moral 
value if the Pope had been incapable of securing somebody 
else’s army to take the field, in case of necessity, and to 
compel the offenders, who seldom failed to be recalcitrant, 
to submit, or at least to compromise. As a rule, the 
Popes did find such forces against the German kings and 
emperors. They usually recruited them among the quarrel- 
some princes in Germany and among the anti-imperial ele- 
ments which were always at hand on the political scene in 
Italy. But in the case of Philip the Fair things were not the 
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same. Here the Pope, Boniface VIII, was confronted with a 
king who, by his strong methods of government and by his 
skillful system of feudal authoritarianism, held all his vassals 
in discipline and who, moreover, found allies in Rome, 
ready for action against the Pope. The further spectacular 
development of the story is well-known in history’s pages: 
the expedition of Guillaume Nogaret to Italy, his associa- 
tion with the Colonnas in Rome, the assault of Anagni, the 
death of Boniface VIII, and eventually—after a chain of 
vicissitudes—the establishment of the Papacy at Avignon. 

Philip the Fair was forced neither to submission nor to 
compromise, and the whole affair turned into an inglorious 
failure of the papal international jurisdiction. The ponti- 
fical penalties launched against him had to be rescinded 
without having achieved any positive results. This sub- 
sequently entailed a considerable self-confidence on the part 
of the French kings toward the Avignon Papacy. But the 
principles of the papal ascendancy over the secular power 
can hardly be described as impaired or reduced by the im- 
mediate effects of Philip the Fair’s victory. Nor was its 
scope diminished in any way by the seventy years of the 
papal stay at Avignon. On the contrary, a sort of psycho- 
logical complex operated to the effect that the Pontiffs, 
being away from Rome, the traditional center of Chris- 
tianity, were eager to make it emphatically clear that they 
gave up none of their attributes which they had exercised 
from Rome, both as heads of the Church and of Christen- 
dom. They did so by actually accentuating their exercise. 
Some of these attributes, however, particularly in the 
sphere of the papal government over the Church, had 
grown increasingly unpopular even before the Avignon 
Papacy. Among them, there stood out the over-centraliza- 
tion of the Church, excessive pontifical taxation of benefices 
in all countries, and the general claim to nominate bishops 
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instead of abiding by canonical elections. They all became 
still more unpopular under the intensified practice of 
Avignon. 

As for the hierocratic jurisdiction, it also was pressed by 
the Avignon Popes to an exaggerated and unpopular de- 
gree. So it was, at least, in one conspicuous case, that of 
Louis, called the Bavarian, which lasted no less than three 
decades. Louis, Duke of Bavaria, was elected king of Ger- 
many in 1314. The election was questionable; Louis was 
not a persona grata at Avignon; the Holy See refused to 
consider him for coronation as emperor and ultimately 
a regular hierocratic procedure was initiated against him. 
He resisted, was excommunicated, and when he invaded 
Italy and had himself crowned emperor in Rome by an 
anti-pope of his own making, the whole scale of papal sanc- 
tions was gradually applied to him. The anathema was 
repeated; a personal interdict was inflicted upon him; he 
was declared deposed from his throne and stripped of all 
his dignities. According to the pontifical sentences, he was 
a complete outlaw. In their Bulls the Popes stopped calling 
him king, duke, lord, or anything else suggesting a social 
standing. But as they had, after all, to describe him some- 
how, they referred to him simply as “Bavarus”—and so it 
happened that he passed into history with the epitheton 
constans of Ludovicus Bavarus or Louis the Bavarian.* 

However, he was a complete outlaw only in the eyes of 
the Avignon curia. In actual reality he was far from being 
so, for he continued as the recognized king of Germany, 

1 This answers the puzzling question which may occur to any student 
of medieval history: why has such an appellation of origin been attached 
to him alone of all the German kings and emperors? The epithet is ad- 
duced in the chronicles of Louis’ own time, to be continued in history 
books ever since. This reduction of a king to a sort of nameless status is 


a curious testimony to the influence which the papal jurisdiction could 
exercise in medieval society. 
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supported both by the princes and by public opinion, and 
his dispute with Avignon was closed only in 1347 by his 
death, after thirty-three years of stubborn and unreconciled 
conflict. During those thirty-three years he had defied the 
papacy, while several consecutive Popes had failed in pro- 
voking any serious movement in Germany to endanger his 
position. The failure was largely due to their own rigid and 
high-handed ways of proceeding (especially on the part of 
Pope John XXII), which were bitterly felt all over Ger- 
many. They left a long trail of profound resentment, with 
the result that it can justly be said that Avignon over-used 
the hierocratic jurisdiction in an exaggerated and un- 
popular manner. 

This poor result, added to that in the case of Philip the 
Fair of France, may have cast disquieting shadows on the 
prestige of the papacy in the Christian community, but the 
real disaster, which deeply shattered the entire papal posi- 
tion in Europe, only came in 1378 when the Great Schism 
broke out. It is not easy, today, to appreciate the full extent 
of the confusion caused by the Great Schism in the whole 
medieval society. The ubiquitous importance of the Church 
in the feudal Middle Ages was such that any major defect 
in her functioning was necessarily a matter of general con- 
cern, not only for the States and their governments, but 
also for every individual Christian. Under such conditions 
the spectacle of two Popes, later even three Popes, furiously 
hostile to each other, was indeed a scandal of the first 
magnitude. Its repercussions spread apace as each of the 
Popes persisted in appointing his own nominees to various 
bishoprics and benefices; and these nominees in turn fought 
one another all over Europe trying to get hold of the bene- 
fices, to the great indignation of the faithful. Finally, the 
crisis led to consequences so absurd as the fact that the 
whole of Europe found itself excommunicated when each 
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of the Popes excommunicated the other and all his fol- 
lowers. 

In the general scandal, however, one feature, that of the 
relationship between Church and State, assumed a special 
aspect. Individually, the kings and princes were undoubt- 
edly as indignant over the Great Schism as were any other 
Christians in the Church. But in their capacity as political 
leaders they were much less upset by the unusual spectacle 
of several quarreling Popes. Indeed, after some calm re- 
flection, they soon inclined rather to like it for the unique 
opportunity it offered them of getting rid of the inhibitions 
and disabilities imposed upon them by the Pontiffs in the 
preceding generations. 

There were three categories of such inhibitions, each bear- 
ing on one of the three categories of European law. In the 
sphere of canon law, the most objectionable thing, from the 
viewpoint of secular power, was the papal nomination and 
taxation of higher clergy throughout Europe, made over the 
heads of the kings, often without consulting them at all. In 
the field of feudal law, a regular suzerainty of the Holy 
See had been established over certain European States, 
whose rulers were vassals of the Pope with the various 
duties deriving from such a position. Finally, there was the 
hierocratic doctrine and jurisdiction, based on supernatural 
law, which was applicable to all monarchs as heads of 
secular power in their States. 

In the first category, that of canon law, the kings and 
princes could expect that the disruption of the centralized 
Church would enable them to assert their own influence 
upon the nomination and taxation of the clergy in their 
respective territories. Considering the huge wealth of the 
Church at that time, and its general importance in so many 
fields of the State’s public life, this certainly was a political 
matter of great consequence. The monarchs were not 
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slow to translate their expectations into realities. As for the 
second category, the sphere of feudal law, there were a num- 
ber of European States which had accepted infeudation to 
the Holy See after the Gregorian Reformation. So the king- 
doms of Sicily, Aragon, England, and some others were 
vassal States of the Pope. Their feudal relations to the 
papacy, however, had been somewhat defective from the 
start. The papal vassal States were never grouped in any- 
thing like a compact geographical bloc and their military 
obligations, an essential political attribute of feudal links, 
could not operate normally toward a suzerain who was not 
a war-conducting power. Moreover, by 1378 these vassalages 
-had already become, in most cases, rather faint with the 
passage of time. It was, however, reserved to the Great 
Schism to dislocate them definitely. The vassals of the Holy 
See could choose which of the rival Popes they would 
recognize as suzerain. Most of them preferred not to bother 
about the choice and let the vassalage quietly sink into 
oblivion.’ The third category, finally, was the hierocratic law 

2 Typical in this regard was England. King John Lackland had estab- 
lished the infeudation of England and Ireland to the Holy See in 1213 
with the obligation of an annual tribute of 1,000 marks. The tribute was 
paid irregularly. In the fourteenth century Edward III, engaged in his 
French war, paid nothing for thirty years. In 1366 he tried to get rid 
of the vassalage altogether, and provoked its repudiation by the parliament 
under the pretext that it had been entered into without the consent of the 
kingdom’s barons and clergy. The Pope naturally protested, claimed the 
arrears of the tribute, and many of the English clergy hesitated to oppose 
openly the papal rights, in spite of royal insistence. In 1374, a great council 
was held at Westminster, presided over by the Black Prince, to hammer 
out the burning issue. The clerical views being divided, Wittlesey, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, preferred not to state his opinion. “Answer, 
you ass,” expostulated the Black Prince, “it is your duty to inform us.” 
Pressed in such a manner, the archbishop feebly endorsed the royal atti- 
tude against the vassalage, and a delegation, memorable for the participa- 
tion of Wyclif in it, went to Bruges to argue the case in a conference with 
papal legates. But little could be achieved by negotiation and Edward III 


finally had to effect a substantial payment. Soon afterwards, however, the 
Great Schism supplied the opportunity of transforming the papal suze- 
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and jurisdiction. They both became paralyzed by the Great 
Schism for the simple reason that the jurisdiction would 
have been so easy to evade. If a European prince had been 
cited before the justice of one of the two Popes, the simplest 
thing to do in order to escape it would have been to join 
the obedience of the other Pope. This other Pope would be 
glad to have him; he would forgive him his offenses and the 
first Pope would lose a client. As none was inclined to incur 
such a risk, all the Popes of that period, eager to retain 
their adherents, abstained from using the hierocratic juris- 
diction. The kings were, of course, only too pleased with 
this decline of the papal international authority. 

Such were, in broad lines and upon a European plane, the 
effects of the Great Schism on the relations between Church 
and State. That they were highly detrimental to the position 
of the papacy scarcely requires emphasizing. But the scan- 
dal of the Schism could not last forever. From the uni- 
versal indignation the conciliar theory arose, teaching that 
a General Council of the Church could be superior to the 
Popes, and the Council of Constance actually deposed two 
of the existing three Popes and restored a unified papacy. 

This happy ending, however, was not all that it seemed. 
While the Schism had been fortunately removed, another 
great trouble was ahead. The restored papacy, applying it- 
self to the re-establishment of its former position both in 
the Church and in Europe, soon ran up against the hard 
fact that conditions were no longer the same. The crisis had 
been too long and too profound. Apart from reducing the 
prestige of the Holy See, it aggravated considerably the 
existing abuses in the ecclesiastical administration. “Head 
and members” of the Church had been affected by a creep- 
ing disease, according to the phrase of contemporary diag- 


rainty into a mere theory which the English Reformation later wiped out 
definitively. 
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nosticians. Only the head was cured at Constance. The 
members remained in a sick condition. And as a need for 
serious reforms inside the Church was generally felt, the 
conciliar movement, too, remained in existence, specializing 
henceforth in the question of reforms. Thus a grave 
dilemma emerged, pregnant with fateful developments: on 
the one hand a conservative papacy, considering it a duty to 
resume integral and unabated exercise of its old supreme 
attributes, including the centralization of the Church, fiscal 
and otherwise; on the other hand the conciliar movement, 
endeavoring to bring about wholesale and effective reforms, 
even in those supreme attributes, with or without pontifical 
consent. Another General Council, that of Basel, sprang into 
clamorous existence in 1431. Basing itself on the conciliar 
doctrine, it asserted its sovereignty over the Church; and in 
order to achieve radical reforms, it claimed the competence 
of a sort of permanent parliament of the Church, of which 
the papacy would be only an executive organ. The gulf be- 
tween the plenitude of the papal power and the conciliar 
ideology being unbridgeable, the whole Church split over 
the issue in a heavy atmosphere of acrimony and mutual 
recrimination. 

It was at this juncture that the secular factor, the in- 
evitable monarchic power, re-appeared on the scene to take 
advantage again of the trouble inside the Church. Between 
Pope and Council, violently hostile to each other, the royal 
power inserted its own claim to control the Church. The 
French monarchy, just emerging victorious from the Hun- 
dred Years’ War, took the lead: in 1438 King Charles VII 
promulgated his celebrated Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges. This was a law enacted by the king to reform the 
Church in France. Although its provisions were liberally 
borrowed from the reforming decrees of the Council of 
Basel, the Pragmatic Sanction was an internal French law, 
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issued by the king quite independently of Council and 
Pope. It contained two main features: all papal nominations 
of clergy in France were prohibited (henceforth all bishops 
and abbots in France were to be canonically elected, but 
royal influence on the elections was expressly admitted), 
and pontifical taxation of the French clergy was drastically 
reduced. 

The Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges was promptly im- 
itated by other European princes, particularly in Germany, 
so that a three-cornered situation developed, in which the 
Holy See was challenged by the Council on the one side 
and by the royal power on the other. An astute move of 
diplomacy permitted the papacy to get out of the embarrass- 
ing position. In 1448 Pope Nicholas V concluded the 
Concordat of Vienna with the Emperor, Frederic III, rep- 
resenting the German princes. The Pontiff conceded some 
limited reforms in the nomination of higher clergy in Ger- 
many, whereas the more unpopular item, the papal taxation, 
was kept intact. In return, he obtained an energetic inter- 
vention of the emperor against the Council of Basel, which 
persisted in its revolutionary activity. The Council was dis- 
persed by imperial order and the Roman curia could believe 
that, by the clever deal, they had killed two birds with one 
stone. They could believe that they had got rid of the 
Council altogether, while achieving, at least for Germany, 
an acceptable compromise with the monarchic power. 

Such a belief, however, was a fallacious illusion. The 
Council disappeared physically, but its spirit did not. On 
the whole, little had been accomplished in the way of effec- 
tive reforms, valid for the whole Church, despite great 
efforts by the Conciliarists. No wonder, therefore, that the 
ideal of a General Council, superior to the conservative 
papacy and capable of putting through reforms, remained 
the only, and inextirpable, hope of all the dissatisfied ele- 
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ments in the Church. Nor was the Papacy able to regain 
popularity at the time when the Council of Basel had dis- 
credited its cause and itself by fits of irresponsible radical- 
ism. On the contrary, the Roman See only made things 
worse by gradually becoming immersed in the milieu of 
Renaissance Italy, whose moral defects and ostentatious 
luxury were a protracted shock for the rest of Europe. 

The perseverance of the conciliar ideal was particularly 
damaging to the final character of the pontifical authority 
over Christendom, as based on the doctrine of the plenitude 
of papal power. For it became a custom of all those, kings 
and refractory clerics alike, who believed themselves to be 
victimized by some papal measure and who felt strong 
enough to resist it, simply to disregard the measure and to 
say: “I do not acknowledge this decision and I appeal to the 
future General Council.” In vain did the Pontiffs try to 
stop the practice by fulminating most severely against the 
offenders of this type. “An execrable, and in former ages 
unheard-of abuse,” exclaimed Pope Pius II in his Bull 
Execrabilis of 1460, “has sprung up in our time, namely, 
that some people, imbued with the spirit of rebellion, pre- 
sume to appeal to a future Council from the Roman Pon- 
tiff, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, to whom it was said in the 
person of blessed Peter: ‘Feed my sheep’ and ‘Whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound also in Heaven.’ 
They do not do so because they are anxious to obtain a 
sounder judgment, but in order to escape the consequences 
of their sins. Anyone who is not ignorant of the laws can 
realize how contrary this is to the sacred canons and how 
detrimental to the Christian community. Because—passing 
over other things which are most manifestly opposed to this 
corruption—who would not find it ridiculous when appeals 
are made to what does not exist and the time of whose exist- 
ence nobody knows?” 
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The maximum of ecclesiastical sanctions was attached to 
this virulent condemnation. But all was of little avail. The 
abuse could not be stamped out. While generally under- 
mining the pontifical authority over Christendom, it 
affected especially the application of the hierocratic doctrine 
and jurisdiction. It made it easier for the kings who were 
cited before the papal hierocratic justice at that time (such 
as George Podiebrad, king of Bohemia, in 1466, or Louis 
XII, king of France, in 1510) to defy it under the pretext 
of appealing to a future Council.’ 

Another sign of a waning in the papal prestige through- 
out Christendom consisted in the concordats. The mere fact 
of entering into compacts with kings about ecclesiastical 
matters which, before the Great Schism, the Pontiffs used to 
regulate with sovereign authority, was a perceptible diminu- 
tion of their former position. Two remarkable concordats 
can be quoted in the closing period of the Middle Ages. 
Though only two, they may well represent the trend of the 
time as they cover the two leading countries of medieval 
Europe, Germany and France. The concordat with Ger- 
many we have mentioned already. That with France was 
concluded in Italy, at Bologna, in 1516. The steadily rising 
power of the French kings had overstepped the limits of 
their realm, and in 1516, after the battle of Marignano, it 
was looming menacingly over the whole of the Italian 
peninsula. The papacy had duly to allow for this political 
factor when negotiating the arrangement of Bologna. The 
concessions granted to the French king were great, much 
greater than those made to the Emperor in the Concordat of 
Vienna. In practice, the Pope conceded to the French secular 
power all the nominations of the French bishops and 

3 Louis XII of France even inspired the meeting of such a Council, held 


in Pisa in 1511. It was far from being a General Council, and it ended 
ingloriously in 1513. 
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abbots, subject to pontifical confirmation, and abandoned a 
great deal of papal taxation in France as well; in return, the 
king abolished the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. So a 
mutual agreement between Church and State replaced a 
unilateral State law, after eighty years of bitter controversy. 
Those eighty years, separating the enactment of the Prag- 
matic Sanction of Bourges in 1438 and its abrogation in 
1516, had shown to the Popes that a return to the status quo 
existing before the Great Schism was impossible. The State 
had grown too strong, and the Church had lost too much 
of her former force and fervour. Compromises remained 
the sole modus vivendi. However, there were nuances in 
the compromises. Curiously, but not illogically, we can see 
at the end of the period of two centuries, the fourteenth and 
the fifteenth, the same difference between France and Ger- 
many, in relation to the Church, that we could discern at 
the beginning, only more developed and intensified. The 
self-confidence of the French kings toward the papacy, 
which we saw resulting from the contest of Philip the Fair 
with Pope Boniface VIII, had not subsided, but increased 
by 1516; it brought about the unique privileges that the 
French kings secured in the Concordat of Bologna. On the 
other hand, the popular resentment against the papacy that 
we could observe in Germany as a result of the conflict be- 
tween Louis the Bavarian and the Avignon curia, remained 
very much alive there through the whole fifteenth century; 
it was not dissipated, but rather deepened by the half- 
measures of the Concordat of Vienna. Both these features 
were soon to step to the forefront of history. They were 
among the main factors which determined the respective 
courses of France and Germany in another great and all- 
European crisis, the greatest the Church had ever to face. 
As the Renaissance papacy was unable to allay the accu- 
mulated demands for Church reforms, the long-gathering 
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discontent erupted violently in 1517, the very year following 
the Concordat of Bologna. In the ensuing upheaval of the 
Reformation the pact of Bologna operated protectively for 
the Church. It kept the satisfied French king and his king- 
dom in firm adherence to the old Faith. The secular power 
in Germany took a different attitude. Being satisfied neither 
with the clauses of the Concordat of Vienna nor with their 
working in practice, many of the German princes came to 
side fully with the popular reforming passions. They pro- 
tected not the Church but the rebellious reformers against 
the verdicts and sanctions of the papacy. By doing so, they 
became responsible, in the last analysis, for grievously dis- 
rupting the centuries-old compactness of European Chris- 
tianity. 


5 


The Crisis of the Reformation 


HE EXPRESSION “MIDDLE AGES” IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN 
| first used by a German. He was a Protestant, lived 
in the seventeenth century, and wrote didactic 
works under the Latinized name of Cellarius. He can 
hardly have foreseen the career that awaited his designation 
of a thousand years of European history. The Middle Ages 
have indeed become inseparable from the modern notions 
of history, perhaps excessively so, to the point where mis- 
conceptions arise from the term being taken too much for 
granted. Among such misconceptions there figures the idea, 
current since the eighteenth century, of the Middle Ages as 
a somber period of transition between the glamorous ages 
of Antiquity and Modern Times. This idea, apart from 
being objectively over-simplified, is utterly unreal from the 
subjective point of view of the medieval man. Medieval 
man was deeply Christian. To him, his age was the Age of 
Faith. Far from having any feeling that he was living in a 
“middle” age, he was convinced that he was witnessing the 
highest stages in the development of mankind. In his Chris- 
tian belief, his time could only issue in the end of the world; 
and, in fact, finis mundi was expected by people in medieval 
Europe on all sorts of occasions. 
Their expectation of an apocalypse was not to be fulfilled. 
Finis mundi did not occur in their time. But what they 
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| were to see was the ending of their own age in a fateful 
| period, extending from the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury to the close of the sixteenth, during which many of the 
most intimate beliefs and most stable notions that had 
| shaped and conditioned the minds of men in the Age of 
_ Faith were undermined and overthrown without hope of 
recovery. 

In 1453 Constantinople was captured by the Turks. Soon 
afterwards they conquered the whole of the Balkans and 
- threatened to invade Italy. Thus one pillar of the ancient 
| Roman tradition, so important for the Middle Ages in 
many respects, was lost, and the other one, Rome, en- 
dangered by the Moslem enemy. The following period 


| showed that the Eastern losses of Christendom had to be 


accepted as definitive, because the Christians were hope- 
' lessly inferior to the Turks on the field of battle. An- 
_ other historic event was soon to follow: in 1492 America 
_ was discovered. It was only after a few decades that the 
| magnitude of the discovery was fully grasped in a way that 
- presaged the subsequent colonization of an immense new 
_ world. This destroyed for ever the geographical compact- 
ness of Catholic Christendom as limited to Europe only. 
_ Though of a brighter prospect than the fall of Constan- 
_ tinople, the ensuing change was again a profound one. For 
the geographical compactness of Catholic Europe had been, 
during the course of the medieval centuries, a very stable 
and very serviceable framework of the old continent’s polit- 
ical organization and structure. Finally, twenty-five years 
later, the spiritual compactness of Europe suffered a similar 
disintegration. In 1517 her religious unity, the spiritual 
basis of her social and cultural life since the Dark Ages, 
_ was violently disrupted by the attack of Martin Luther on 
- Catholic authority, and especially on the papacy as the seat 
of that authority. 
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Under the weight of all these collapsing values, it may 
rightly be assumed that not only the later historians, like 
Cellarius, but also the contemporaries of those events could 
feel that something, not yet definable in its fullness, was 
fading away inexorably and forever, and that a new order 
was being established in Europe. It is in this subjective con- 
clusion of contemporary men, rather than in any specific 
date or event, that the line of demarcation should best be 
placed to distinguish the Middle Ages from Modern Times. 
Admittedly, the delimitation is somewhat blurred, but it has 
to be borne in mind that the new order was neither estab- 
lished overnight, nor was it due to an abrupt and wholesale 
revolution. There was a period of transition in which the 
old, medieval methods continued to be used and applied; it 
was only when they repeatedly proved ineffective and obso- 
lete that people had to realize that conditions in Europe had 
radically changed. And in no other field can this process be 
followed better than in the sphere of the relations between 
Church and State. 

The Reformation started in Germany. From the begin- 
ning it assumed the form of a revolt against the traditional 
notion of the plenitude of papal power. The fiery reforming 
energy of Martin Luther was first roused by the practice of 
“selling” indulgences. These indulgences, however abused 
they may have been under the Renaissance papacy, were 
no new institution. The right of the Church to grant them 
derived from the pontifical “power of the keys” (see Chap- 
ter 3), and they had been in use, as a papal prerogative, ever 
since the First Crusade of 1097, i.e. since the time of the 
Gregorian Reformation. They were therefore a part of that 
system of supernatural authority on which the Popes had 
built their dominance over Christendom. They were an 
integral part of the plenitude of the papal power. Accord- 
ingly, the great controversy which flared up after Luther’s 
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criticisms soon narrowed into the over-all argument: as the 
Pope had the plenitude of all power, he could grant indul- 
gences as he liked. This, however, did not stop the reform- 
ing fervor of Luther. He promptly denied the principle of 
the plenitude of the papal power, and so fell into a capital 
heresy. 

After this opening stage, his rupture with the Roman 
Church developed rapidly. Having been excommunicated, 
he availed himself, in his turn, of a signal abuse of his time. 
Like a number of other offenders after the Great Schism, 
he refused to acknowledge the pontifical censure, and ap- 
pealed to a hypothetical future Council. A novel means of 
exerting a powerful influence on public opinion, the print- 
ing press, served him for transforming his personal act of 
defiance into a matter of extensive propaganda. Appeal 
from the Pope to a General Council was the title of one 
of his first inflammatory pamphlets, preceding the famous 
Appeal to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation 
concerning the Reformation of the Christian Common- 
wealth. Both were widely circulated among the German 
public and contributed greatly to the succeeding religious 
unrest. From all this initial activity of the reformer, the 
first characteristic trait of Lutheranism can be singled out: 
it was a revolt against the traditional, the “medieval,” 
authority of the Popes over the Church. 

Its consequences in the sphere of the relationship between 
Church and State were not long in appearing. Although the 
movement provoked by the Augustinian ex-monk was very 
popular, the conservative forces in Germany, headed by the 
Emperor Charles V, strongly resisted its growing radicalism. 
The secular power, however, was divided. Many German 
princes not only sympathized, but openly sided with Luther, 
so that, when the ban of the Empire was pronounced 
against him, Luther was able to take refuge under their 
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friendly protection. There he continued to shape his new 
faith in a series of sweeping changes, such as the denial of 
transubstantiation, of confession, of the veneration of saints, 
of celibacy, and many other innovations. It is in this protec- 
tion that a second characteristic trait of the nascent 
Lutheranism can be distinguished. Like the first, it has re- 
mained attached to Lutheranism ever since. 

Luther had to seek the protection of the secular power in 
order both to survive and to ensure the success of his new 
religion. He secured it; but as a result, the position of his 
reformed Church in relation to the temporal power of the 
Lutheran princes became radically divergent from the con- 
ception of the old, the Catholic Church. We have men- 
tioned above, in Chapter 3, the libertas ecclesiae, a claim 
for independence from the lay authority, which had been 
at the origin of the Church’s rise in the Gregorian Reforma- 
tion. The claim was later successful to such an extent that 
the Church enforced not only libertas from, but definite 
supremacy over, the feudal State. Here, however, in contrast 
with the Gregorian Reformation, another one, the Lutheran 
Reformation, started under the protection solicited and re- 
ceived from the secular power. And it was unable to free 
itself from that protection subsequently. More than that, it 
fell into a permanent dependence on it when the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg set up, in 1555, the well-known principle 
cujus regio, ejus religio. Every prince of Germany was thus 
given the right to determine not only his own personal reli- 
gion, in the contest between the new and the old Faith, but 
automatically also the religion of all his subjects. By this 
arrangement the fate of Lutheranism, its subsistence and 
progress, were entrusted in practice to the secular rulers. It 
is no wonder, then, that the effects were diametrically op- 
posed to those of the Gregorian Reformation; they resulted 
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in a supremacy of the temporal over the spiritual power in- 
side the Lutheran States. 

The Religious Peace of Augsburg was a far-reaching 
document, marking the start of an irreparable split in 
Western Christendom. A new form of Christianity had 
withstood suppression by either ecclesiastical or political 
means. In the Peace of Augsburg it acquired legality in 
the secular German law despite vehement papal protests 
against the unprecedented concession to avowed heretics. 
Although the highest political authority in Germany, the 
office of emperor, remained firmly in Catholic hands, the 
Roman protests were not heeded. The papacy had to wit- 
ness the widening of the schism in Germany and beyond it, 
in Denmark and in the whole of Scandinavia, again with 
the active support and under the protection of the secular 
rulers in those countries. And again, their support and pro- 
tection were only a first stage leading to the subsequent 
control of the monarchic power over the Church in Scan- 
dinavia. Selfish motives of the monarchs were usually pres- 
ent in the process from the very beginning, as illustrated by 
the example of Gustav Vasa, king of Sweden, who en- 
couraged and established Lutheranism in his kingdom 
while, at the same time, confiscating all Church property for 
the benefit of the crown. 

From these developments of the Lutheran Reformation, 
let us single out and keep in mind, with regard to the rela- 
tions between Church and State, the two characteristic 
traits which we have brought forward above. Firstly, 
Lutheranism was a revolt against the established notion of 
papal authority. Secondly, though it certainly was a strong 
and popular movement, it had to acknowledge dependence 
on temporal power in order to acquire legality in secular 
law. It seems that the first Lutherans accepted this position 
without much regret. Luther’s own genius did not excel in 
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the field of organization. Being fully concentrated on tear- 
ing down the edifice of the old religion, he manifested little 
interest in building a fresh Church, and readily left the 
tus episcopale to the secular princes. 

Lutheranism was the German version of the European 
Reformation. It blazed the trail and opened the first breach. 
In chronological order it was closely followed by two other 
branches of the reforming movement, Anglicanism and 
Calvinism. 

The origin and course of the Reformation in England 
were not similar to those of Germany. The Anglican Ref- 
ormation did not originate in any mass movement or 
popular passions stirred up by forceful preachers. It sprang 
from the personal passions of the autocratic ruler of Eng- 
land, Henry VIII, and consolidated itself owing to a no 
less personal, psychological complex of his equally auto- 
cratic daughter, Elizabeth I. Little need be added here to 
the facts of common knowledge concerning the marital 
difficulties of Henry VIJJ,his lack of a male heir, the Pope’s 
refusal to annul his marriage with Catherine of Aragon, the 
king’s own solution of the problem, and the succession of 
his further wives, repudiated or beheaded one after another. 

This, however, was only one of his passions, that in 
which religion was drastically pushed aside. Another con- 
sisted in Henry’s ambition for fame in theology. Being a 
child of an age which seethed with religious ideologies, he 
thought himself personally qualified to measure his theo- 
logical intellect with the highest authorities in the field, not 
excluding the Roman See itself. The unhelpful attitude of 
the papal curia in Henry’s matrimonial troubles made it in- 
evitable that his theological pretensions were ultimately 
sharpened against the papacy, and so the two personal pas- 
sions combined to create an intense animosity on the part 
of the English king toward the Pope. Under their joint in- 
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fluence Henry VIII was driven to a restless anti-Roman 
activity. Its gradual aim was to expel papal power from his 
kingdom, to replace it by royal authority and, in so doing, 
to subject the Church in England entirely to the State. This 
became the moving force of his own Reformation, whose 
passionate anti-papalism shrank from no excess. It ulti- 
mately took such extreme forms as the king’s order to 
obliterate the word Pope in all the books existing in Eng- 
land. 

Under these circumstances radical changes in religious 
doctrine and practice alike were introduced in England by 
secular legislation. All things spiritual, inclusive of dog- 
matic belief, liturgy, and prayers, began to be regulated by 
royal decrees and parliamentary votes. As a result, the 
Church of England became a mere department of State 
administration, to a degree which had never been reached 
before in any other instance of Christian Caesaro-papism. 
We have seen above, in Chapter 2, how the whole Church 
of Christ had been riven into Byzantine and Roman halves, 
a few centuries earlier, over the question of Caesaro-papism. 
Now, in Tudor England, the Roman Church was con- 
fronted in her own orbit with the purest form of Caesaro- 
papism ever achieved. Henry VIII did not conceal the 
extent of his ambition in this regard. Bluntly and openly, 
he claimed the position of a national English Pope.’ 

The resistance among the English clergy and faithful 
against such usurpations of the State was considerable. But 
it was ruthlessly put down by executions and terror, while 
the suppression of all monasteries and the confiscation of 
their property supplied the crown with a rich store of land 

1 Already in 1534, at the beginning of his innovating activity, he ex- 
pressed this claim unmistakably in the Act of Supremacy. This royal 
enactment, destined to be the theoretical coping-stone of the legal struc- 


ture of the Anglican Reformation, calls him “the only Supreme Head in 
earth of the Church of England.” 
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and money with which partisans of the new order could be 
rewarded or bribed. The shaping of Anglicanism went on 
over a period of two generations, with only a short inter- 
mission of Catholic reaction under Queen Mary. Queen 
Elizabeth I was an offspring of one of Henry VIII’s mar- 
riages which the Roman Church considered as null. Her 
right to the throne being thus questioned on grounds of 
illegitimate birth, she developed a personal anti-Catholic 
complex which only added to her perseverance in the relig- 
ious policy of her father. 

Seventy years sufficed for father and daughter to change 
the religious face of England. When the long Elizabethan 
reign of forty-five years came to an end in 1603, it had to 
be admitted that the Anglican Reformation had become a 
hard fact from which there was no return to the previous 
conditions. It amounted to an étatisation of the Church in 
England on a national basis imposed from above by the 
all-embracing royal power. It was therefore different from 
the German reforming achievements, for Lutheranism had 
been a spontaneous mass movement, which placed itself 
under the protection of secular power but was able to keep 
a great deal of autonomy in purely spiritual matters. How- 
ever, one link united Lutheranism and Anglicanism to one 
another. It was their common revolt against the interna- 
tional organization of the Catholic Church and, especially, 
against the papal authority over it. 

In this they were joined, if not surpassed, by the third, 
the Calvinist, brand of the Reformation. If Luther denied 
the plenitude of papal power and Henry VIII had the papal 
name expurgated from all books within the reach of his 
commands, for Calvin the Pope was straightaway the Anti- 
Christ himself. But this French reformer was less successful 
in his national sphere than Luther and Henry VIII. The 
kings of France severely persecuted the reforming elements 
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which were emerging in large numbers all over their king- 
dom during the first half of the sixteenth century, under 
the influence of the Lutheran and Anglican Reformation. In 
spite of Calvin’s effort to gain the interest and support of 
the French kings for the cause of the Reformation, the 
secular power in France remained unshakingly Catholic 
during the reformer’s lifetime.’ It may be that it was this 
attitude of the French kings that eventually determined the 
views of Calvin on the relationship between the State and 
his reformed Church. Unlike Lutheranism and Anglican- 
ism, his movement did not reckon upon State protection. 
The Calvinist conception developed as that of a Church 
independent of the State, based on a constant, self-support- 
ing co-operation of the faithful with the clergy, and highly 
distrustful of the temporal power. Indeed, Calvinists were 
soon to become noted for their tendency to look down on 
the State with marked disdain from the heights of their 
moral righteousness. 

There was a great deal of similarity between this Calvinist 
attitude and the Gregorian ideology of the lzbertas ecclesiae. 
It also led to similar results, at least in the personal case of 
Jean Calvin. He had to leave France as an exile and took 
refuge in the Swiss town of Geneva. There he found con- 
ditions which were exceptionally propitious for the full 
display and practical application of his views on the relation- 
ship between Church and State. In the little microcosm of 
Geneva, resembling an independent city-State of antiquity, 

2 This was largely due to the fact that the French royal power was not 
tempted by any tendency to take advantage of the Reformation in order 
to seize control over the Church in France or appropriate her goods. The 
concordat concluded by King Francis I with the Pope at Bologna in 1516 
—mentioned in Chapter 4—had satisfied the French kings in this regard 
by conceding to them virtual nomination of all the higher clergy in France 
and, hence, practical power of disposal over the wealth of the French 


Church. This concordat remained in force for 270 years, functioning 
smoothly until the fall of the French monarchy in the revolution of 1789. 
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Calvin succeeded in setting up a régime of perfect theocracy. 
It may be called, more accurately, a régime of Dibliocracy, 
owing to Calvin’s system of founding his views and acts on 
his own, strongly authoritarian, interpretation of the Bible. 
In any case, it was conceived, and effectively practiced, on 
the lines of a complete subordination of the secular power 
in Geneva to that of the Calvinist Church not only in 
theory, but in the general run of everyday governmental 
routine. 

Thus the third of the Reformation’s ideological marching 
columns, Calvinism, went much farther in the concept of 
the superiority of the spiritual over the temporal power 
than the post-Gregorian Catholic Church had done in the 
Middle Ages. While the latter had been content with a 
general ascendancy over the State, and a theoretical supe- 
riority justifying her hierocratic jurisdiction, the Calvinist 
Church made it clear in Geneva that she would claim the 
integral control of the State, both in soul and in body. The 
lesson of Geneva made it unlikely that secular rulers would 
encourage or support the reformed faith under the Cal- 
vinist banner. Consequently, in the countries where it 
spread, particularly in France, Scotland, and the Low 
Countries, it had to fight hard for legal recognition. Never- 
theless, it did assert itself as a powerful factor of the Refor- 
mation and was later able to inspire, with its innate distrust 
of “ungodly” secular government, such important develop- 
ments as the struggle of the Dutch Provinces against 
Philip II of Spain or, in the British Isles, the execution of 
King Charles I and the succeeding experiment of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Such was, in general outline, the multi-colored European 
movement of the Reformation. The crisis it entailed all 
over Western Christendom was unprecedentedly deep and 
grim. Confronted on all sides with the menacing tide of 
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insurrection, the Roman Church was called upon to defend 
her position against the gravest challenge she had ever had 
to face. Naturally enough, she did so with the old weapons, 
forged in the preceding centuries to combat rebels defying 
her religious and legal authority. As for the personal case 
of Luther, he was excommunicated in 1520, and his books 
were condemned to be burnt, in the traditional way of deal- 
ing with obstinate heretics. But he proved to be an extra- 
ordinary case. Not only did he refuse to submit, but he 
even passed to a counter-offensive. When the Pope had 
ordered his books to be burnt, he, too, publicly burned the 
Pope’s books, in the form of the decretals of canon law. 
Now the next step in the medieval tradition was to hand 
him over to the secular power as an incorrigible offender to 
be punished physically. Many champions of revolutionary 
innovations before him had trodden this path, leading to 
the stake, although they had also enjoyed strong popular 
backing; from the fifteenth century the fate of Girolamo 
Savonarola, the Florentine, or that of John Huss, the 
Bohemian, still figured in living memory. 

In the case of Luther, however, it was here, at this stage, 
that the old system failed. The secular power in Germany 
split over the issue; a powerful section of it refused to 
punish Luther and extended him wholehearted protection. 
When the ensuing civil war ended in 1555 with the Peace 
of Augsburg, the anti-Lutheran party in Germany had to 
accept not only the reformer’s impunity (he had died in his 
bed in 1546), but also the legality of his schism. The papacy 
vehemently disagreed. According to medieval standards, the 
defection of the secular princes from lending physical force 
to the Church was an offense against the established order, 
no less serious than the reformer’s own religious revolt. As 
the Lutheran princes remained firm in harboring the 
schism, the hierocratic method had to be resorted to. 
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This happened in 1559, four years after the Peace of 
Augsburg, when the Bull Cum ex Apostolatus officio was 
issued by Pope Paul IV. The comprehensively worded 
enactment proclaimed, out of the plenitude of pontifical 
power, the deposition of all the schismatic kings, princes, or 
other potentates. It was a general measure, destined to cover 
all contingencies of defection of the holders of secular power 
(as well as of spiritual power) in the face of the spreading 
heresies. In the particular case of Germany its wording im- 
plied that deprivation of dignities was inflicted on princes 
and rulers, as also on all the other so-called Estates, who 
would use the right of cujus regio, ejus religio to embrace 
or foster Lutheranism. The Bull came after forty years of 
tumultuous strife and pitched battles all over Germany. 
After the force of arms had failed to restore the old order in 
civil war, a mere declaratory censure was unlikely to dis- 
turb the schismatic Estates of the Holy Empire. The Peace 
of Augsburg had been brought about by the exhaustion of 
the Catholics and their despair of crushing Lutheranism; 
no further effort could be expected to implement the Bull’s 
general sentence of deposition. Accordingly, it remained 
only declarative, without entailing any tangible effect in 
practice. 

So much for the case of Luther. In that of Calvin, papal 
means of repression also proved ineffective, though with 
the difference that the French civil authority was quite pre- 
pared to punish him for his anti-Catholic doctrines. But he 
escaped from French territory and, established in Geneva, 
he was politically safe. Geneva was virtually independent, in 
association with the Swiss towns and cantons which were 
governed by the supporters of the Reformation. Moreover, 
the feeble secular power existing in Geneva was soon con- 
verted by Calvin to his faith and fully subdued to his stern 
dictatorship. 
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As for the royal reformers of England, Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth I, the papal attitude toward them is a long story 
of hesitation and frustrated expectations. For long the 
papacy entertained hope for an appeasement of Henry 
VIII's religious eccentricities. When it became clear that the 
hope was futile, the king was excommunicated and the 
hierocratic procedure was duly considered in Rome. But 
the inevitable question presented itself: who would compel 
the fierce despot to submission? Only two Catholic rulers 
could be of help in this, the Emperor Charles V, who was 
also king of Spain, and Francis I, king of France. The two, 
however, were engaged in a life-long mutual struggle on 
the European chessboard of which Henry VIII was an im- 
portant factor whom both rivals were equally unwilling to 
antagonize. Much time was spent by the Popes in trying to 
reconcile the two antagonists and to obtain their support 
for the cause of orthodoxy. But when a Bull deposing 
Henry of England was finally drawn up at Rome, in 1538, 
both kings shrank from the promised help, and even for- 
bade in advance the publication of the Bull in their 
dominions. Owing to this lack of European support, the 
Bull was never promulgated and the Papacy eventually pre- 
ferred to refrain altogether from hierocratic sanctions 
against one of the Roman Church’s worst oppressors.” 

The same reluctance to intervene in England prevailed 
among the European monarchs later in the century, when 

3 The plan of action envisaged by Pope Paul III was very realistic. If 
Charles V and the king of France could have been brought to agree at 
least on a joint embargo on English trade, a Scottish invasion of England 
(for which James V of Scotland was ready) could reasonably be expected 
to provoke a large-scale revolt of the disaffected Catholics in England and 
Ireland, and drive their king to make his peace with the Church. In fact 
Henry VIII—“the heretic, schismatic, notorious adulterer, open murderer, 
sacrilegious despoiler, destroyer and transgressor against the Majesty of 


God,” as the Pope described him in his Bull—stood in constant dread of 
such a coalition. 
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Elizabeth I continued the anti-Catholic courses of her father. 
But apart from foreign intervention, another recourse, one 
which had often proved itself well during the Middle Ages, 
was open to the Church as a means of implementing the 
hierocratic sentences of the Popes. It consisted in inciting 
the vassals of the offending kings to rebellion. Catholic re- 
bellions did occur under the reign of Elizabeth, and it was 
conceivably upon this that Rome relied when the long- 
delayed hierocratic measure was ultimately set in motion 
against the English secular power. In 1570, the Bull Regnans 
in Excelsis declared the Queen of England deposed from 
her throne in full conventional form. “He Who reigns on 
high,” says the opening sentence of the Bull, “to Whom is 
given all power in Heaven and on earth, has entrusted His 
holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, outside which there is 
no salvation, to one person alone on earth, namely, to Peter 
the Prince of the Apostles, and to Peter’s successor, the 
Roman Pontiff, to be governed by him with plenitude of 
power.” And the document concludes: “We declare her 
fice. Elizabeth] to be deprived of her pretended claim to 
the kingdom of England and of all lordship, dignity, and 
privilege whatsoever. Also we declare that the lords, sub- 
jects, and peoples of the said kingdom, and all others who 
have sworn allegiance to her in any way, are perpetually 
absolved from any oath of this kind and from any type of 
duty in relation to lordship, fidelity, and obedience. Conse- 
quently we absolve them by the authority of our present 
statements, and we deprive the same Elizabeth of her pre- 
tended claim to the kingdom and of all other claims men- 
tioned previously. And we command and forbid all and 
sundry among the lords, subjects, peoples, and others afore- 
said that they have not to obey her or her admonitions, 
orders, or laws.” 

In the feudal Middle Ages a pronouncement of this kind, 
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issued in virtue of the papal power of binding and loosing, 
might have been sufficient for the bellicose and pugnacious: 
vassals of that time to rise in arms and overthrow their 
condemned king. But in 1570 the feudal Middle Ages be- 
longed already to the past. The strong monarchy of the 
Renaissance was able to keep its subjects in much stricter 
obedience than any feudal king could marshal his vassals. 
No rising took place in England in response to the Roman 
verdict, and the sentence remained as ineffective as the Bull 
Cum ex Apostolatus officio, of which it was only a more 
specific application to the Queen of England. 

It was becoming obvious that hierocracy had run its 
course. The only notable case in which papal authority over 
the royal power could still score a major success in the 
troubled times of the Reformation was that of Henry IV, 
king of France. As a Calvinist “Huguenot,” he had fought 
his way to the French throne. But an overwhelming 
majority of the French people clung staunchly to the Cath- 
olic Church, so that the future held unpredictable difh- 
culties for the Bourbon. Pope Gregory XIV declared him 
incapable of occupying the throne while being a Huguenot, 
and enjoined Frenchmen not to obey him as king. There- 
upon, in 1593, Henry submitted to Rome and returned to 
the Catholic Faith. Five years later, however, in 1598, he 
enacted the Edict of Nantes which granted religious tolera- 
tion to the French Calvinists, much in the same way as the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg had done for the Lutherans 
in Germany four decades earlier. Once more the Pope pro- 
tested. And once more it was explained to him that grave 
political reasons necessitated the concession to the heretics, 
for religious wars had been as bad in France as in Germany, 
and appeasement could not be obtained otherwise. 

The papacy dissented and continued to deprecate the 
acceptance of the schism as a matter of political expediency. 
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But after eighty years of violent convulsions caused by the 
Reformation, and a series of indecisive, though very devas- 
tating, civil wars, there was a growing awareness all over the 
continent that a restoration of the old order could not be 
achieved any more. In this feeling the inefficacy of the 
papal jurisdiction against the schismatics’ secular power un- 
_doubtedly played a great part. The authority of the Roman 
Popes had been inseparable from the old order. Its im- 
potence in the face of such radical changes and its failure 
to arrest the schism were therefore unmistakable signs 
that a new era was dawning in Europe. To come back to 
the conceptions of historical methodology, broached at the 
beginning of the present chapter, it seems to us that in this 
subjective feeling of contemporaries, deriving ultimately 
from the relationship between Church and State, the 
boundary between two epochs can safely be placed. The 
Middle Ages were passing away in the sixteenth century as 
a result of the Reformation, fading both from the mind of 
Europe and from the pages of history. 
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ESTERN CHRISTIANITY WAS DISRUPTED BY THE REF- 

\ \ / ormation. “The seamless garment of the Lord 

which was not cut but fell by lot,” a frequent 
medieval allegory for the Church, had been torn up by a 
host of uncompromising innovators. The legal means of 
repression that the preceding centuries had placed at the 
disposal of the Popes were inadequate to arrest the centrif- 
ugal movements. The more these means were proving 
insufficient to cope with the situation, the clearer was becom- 
ing the conviction in Rome that genuine reforms of the 
Church were the best defense against the schismatic trends. 
Having realized this, the papacy shook off the corruption 
which had settled upon the Holy See during the Renais- 
sance, and a General Council, the Council of Trent, was 
convoked in 1545 to revise the whole machinery of the 
- Church, as well as the dogmatic positions attacked by the 
Reformation. 

The Council came too late to be a medium of reconcilia- 
tion between the schismatics and the Roman See. But it did 
a useful work in purifying the Catholic Church of abuses 
and in lending her a new spirit of religious fervor to uphold 
Catholic tradition against the reformers. This spirit was 
not merely defensive; and the word Counter-Reformation, 
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by which it is usually labelled, may be misleading in the 
sense that the re-spiritualization of the Roman Church was 
not only a gesture of reaction against the Protestant revolt. 
It was a general galvanization of the old institutions with 
a fresh dynamism, which refused to accept the disruption of 
Christian unity as irrevocable and produced an all-out effort 
to restore it. Consequently, with the reformers no less 
ardent to gain new ground than the Catholics were for the 
recovery of what had been alienated from the old Faith, the 
civil wars caused by religious dissensions inside many 
European countries were characterized by great flerceness 
and cruelty. On the whole, seen from the European point 
of view generally, they were indecisive in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. As a consequence, at the turn of the century the divi- 
sion of Western Christendom crystallized de facto into— 
broadly speaking—a Protestant North, comprising the 
northern half of Germany with an extension to Bohemia 
and Switzerland, Holland, Scandinavia, and England with 
Scotland, and, on the other hand, a Catholic South, consist- 
ing of all the rest of Europe. 

The dynamism of the two hostile religious ideologies, 
however, was not content with any de facto crystallization. 
The issue had to be fought out to the bitter end. The final 
conflagration broke out in 1618 in the form of the Thirty 
Years’ War, no longer as a civil strife inside a State, but as 
a general international conflict. In this final array of forces 
the Catholics were stronger than the Protestants. But they 
were handicapped by the attitude of France, a Catholic 
power, which preferred to follow her political interests in- 
stead of defending the ancient Faith. Under the surface of 
Catholic solidarity, the unrelenting rivalry between the 
Bourbons and the Hapsburgs for political pre-eminence in 
Europe raged unabated. It was under its pressure that a 
Cardinal of the Roman Church, the Duke of Richelieu, con- 
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cluded the French alliance with the German and Swedish 
Protestants against the emperor, which was to be of critical 
importance for the outcome of the war. In spite of that, 
the end of the contest was brought about only by general 
exhaustion on both sides. The struggle had been indecisive 
again; little was changed in the geographical conditions of 
the religious split. But the main result was that by the 
peace treaties of Westphalia the disruption of Christianity 
was finally recognized and legalized in International Law, 
and its recognition was put on a contractual basis between 
the signatory powers. The uncompromising papacy pro- 
tested in the strongest terms. But the contracting parties to 
the peace treaties of Westphalia, including the Catholic 
powers, had explicitly engaged in advance to reject any 
protests against their peace, which might be made on the 
ground of canon law or concordats with the Holy See. Thus 
the papal disagreement was generally ignored and a new 
Europe, mixed in her religious outlook and tolerant in 
official relations between the States, emerged from the 
treaties of Westphalia by common consent of all the secular 
powers in Europe. 

The emphasis is to be laid on the words tolerant between 
the States, for the States were far from being tolerant inside 
their respective frontiers, in relation to their own subjects. 
Here the principle cujus regio, ejus religio, first coined in 
Germany by the Religious Peace of Augsburg of 1555, be- 
came practically a general rule all over Europe in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In some countries, however, the establishment of this bale 
was achieved in a rather tortuous way. Especially in those 
countries where the Catholic and the Calvinist brands of 
Christianity contended together, the relationship between 
Church and State became considerably complicated. France 
and England (the latter united with Scotland under the 
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Stuart kings) were the main theatres of such a competition. 
In these countries the secular power found itself sand- 
wiched between two religious conceptions which were 
mutually very hostile but equally aspiring to an ascendancy 
over the State. The new Presbyterian “Hildebrandism” 
being even more meddlesome than the old Roman ideology 
drawn from the Gregorian Reformation, the kings’ choice 
between them was difficult indeed. “Hildebrandism,” an 
expression which recalls Pope Gregory VII and his Refor- 
mation, fits well into the picture, for the royal power in 
both France and England, faced with this situation, was 
also reverting to the position which the State had defended 
during the Gregorian Reformation. The kings sought their 
way of meeting the double challenge in an emphatic re- 
turn to their divine right, the same right that the Emperor 
Henry IV had advanced against Pope Gregory VII five 
hundred years earlier, during the Investiture Conflict. 

Against both Catholics and Calvinists, the kings main- 
tained that the royal power was an authority deriving from 
God and descending upon them directly without any inter- 
mediary, so that they were accountable for it to God alone, 
and not to any Church. All this had been the strongest 
piece de résistance of the Emperor Henry IV long before, 
when the papacy had launched against him the first sen- 
tence of deposition in its history. In 1076, two months after 
Gregory VII had declared him deposed from his 
throne, Henry wrote to the German bishops: “He [i.e. 
Gregory VII] endeavors to deprive me, whom God called 
to the kingdom—not having, however, called him to the 
priesthood—of my royal power; this he is doing because he 
saw that I wanted to hold my rule from God and not from 
him who had not constituted me king.” 

The same argument was now resumed by the post- 
Reformation monarchs, but with far greater forcefulness 
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and with highly increased means of upholding it success- 
fully in political practice. In the new Europe, formed by the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, the royal power had 
grown much more vigorous, centralized, and efficacious 
than it could ever be in the feudal Middle Ages. Feudalism 
had ceased to be a practical system of State organization, 
and was replaced by a concentration of governmental attri- 
butes in the hands of the kings. The resulting rise of their 
political potential was buttressed by the monarchs with an 
ideological justification which was bound to be much more 
cogent and effective in relation to the Church than the old 
arguments of their feudal predecessors. When the kings in- 
sisted that they had their own immediate right, a divine 
right, to reign over their subjects, their claim implied refuta- 
tion of the medieval concept that the Pope was the primary 
holder of all power, as expounded in the Bull Unam 
sanctam (cf. Chapter 3). By the fact that they had been 
born Dez gratia, by the grace of God, so as to inherit the 
royal dignity, the monarchs contended, they must possess 
and exercise it without any restrictions, and nobody could 
take it away from them without offending God. This, in 
turn, implied refutation of both the Roman hierocratic 
jurisdiction and the Calvinist pretension to oppose secular 
power, if necessary, for the sake of the “true religion.” 
Such was, in substance, the famous theory of the Divine 
Right of Kings. In this accentuated form, it was a product 
of the post-Reformation age, where politics and theology 
became more interwoven than ever in the internal adminis- 
tration of States. The theory was asserted with great energy 
and considerable success, so much so that it produced three 
remarkable results. In the field of law, it engendered the 
novel legal notion of the State’s, or, rather, the monarch’s, 
sovereignty; in the sphere of governmental methods it 
brought about the establishment of absolutist monarchies, 
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later to be transformed into enlightened monarchies; and in 
religious matters it led to the decisive royal power in deter- 
mining the faith of their subjects and, hence, to intolerance 
toward nonconformists. 

Thus at the origin of all this, we can find defensive mo- 
tives inspired by fear of the old Catholic “Hildebrandism” 
and the new Calvinist one. In practical politics, however, 
the kings could not avoid coming to grips with these reli- 
gious forces and trying to neutralize or subdue them as best 
they could. In France, Henry IV was the great champion 
of the divine right of kings. The lawful heir to the French 
throne, but a Calvinist, he secured it in the face of a large 
majority of Catholic Frenchmen. When, as king, he met 
with stubborn papal opposition, he thought it wise to 
change his creed and become a convert to Catholicism; but 
soon afterwards, he used his sovereign royal power to grant 
toleration to his former co-religionists. 

In England events followed a different course. There the 
champion of the divine right of the monarchs was James I, 
the successor of Elizabeth Tudor. Born a Catholic and heir 
to Scotland’s throne, he later adopted Calvinism and used 
the reformed Church to bring order and discipline into his 
disorganized Scottish kingdom. But when he became king 
of England as well, he was glad to shake off the irritating 
tutelage of the Presbyterian “Kirk” and to move to Eng- 
land where he could enjoy the fully sovereign position of 
the head of a State Church. From this position, he was able 
to command Calvinists and Catholics alike, in addition to 
the Anglicans. After the Gunpowder Plot he ordered all the 
Catholics, who were still numerous in England, to swear 
in public a newly devised oath of allegiance in which they 
were to condemn expressly the competence of the Roman 
Popes to depose kings from their thrones. Although the 
Pope prohibited the English Catholics from taking the 
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oath, King James not only enforced it, but personally wrote 
a book to attack the papacy on this point. He was an- 
swered by several outstanding Catholic theologians, headed 
by the Italian Cardinal, St. Robert Bellarmine, and the 
Spanish Jesuit Francesco Suarez, and a first-class European 
polemic about the papal hierocratic power flared up. The 
controversy is interesting because it provided Catholic 
writers, particularly Cardinal Bellarmine, with an oppor- 
tunity of putting forward a somewhat modified interpreta- 
tion of the plenitude of the papal power, in comparison with 
the version familiar to the feudal Middle Ages. The doctrine 
of Cardinal Bellarmine came to be known as the theory of 
the “indirect papal power” or potestas indirecta. 

In order to understand it, it is necessary to recall the three 
principal points of the hierocratic doctrine, as formulated 
by Boniface VIII at the height of the Middle Ages in the 
Bull Unam sanctam. They were as follows: 1. all power, 
spiritual and temporal, belongs in principle to the Church 
(the theory of the two swords); 2. while she herself keeps 
the direct exercise of the first, she leaves that of the second 
to the kings; 3. the Pope has a general right of supervision, 
jurisdiction, and punishment over the secular power, includ- 
ing the right to depose kings. In this system of the plenitude 
of the papal power Cardinal Bellarmine now distinguishes 
between the institutional, direct power of the Pope over the 
Church and her hierarchy (e.g. disciplinary measures to- 
ward a bishop or legislative measures in dogmatic ques- 
tions), and an “indirect” power over the kings in the 
temporal sphere. As for the latter, he does vindicate for the 
papacy both hierocratic jurisdiction and penalties. But he 
conceives them as a right to be used only very exceptionally, 
per accidens, in matters which, though basically of a secular 
nature, can be subsumed by the Pope, in individual cases, 
under the category of spiritual things, if a grave danger to 
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the salvation of souls is involved. In other words, what 
would normally be a secular affair can change its category 
and fall under the direct power of the Pope as a spiritual 
matter. The direct power of the Pope, explains St. Robert 
Bellarmine, operates here “indirectly,” by way of exceptional 
extension into the sphere of secular power which otherwise 
escapes papal jurisdiction. This extension constitutes an 
extraordinary defensive means of the Church, to be used 
against the lay authority only zm extremis and only when a 
grave matter of salvation of souls is at stake. For salvation 
of souls is the all-important task of the Church, the purpose 
of her existence, which she cannot give up and for which 
she must claim, to this specified degree, ascendancy over the 
temporal power. 

Such was the meaning of the hierocratic theory which the 
thinkers of the Baroque age of Catholicism gave to it, with 
Bellarmine as their leader. A notable attenuation, tempering 
the medieval doctrine, can be discerned in this interpreta- 
tion, if compared with the stern principles of the Bull 
Unam sanctam. It is true that in his concept of the hiero- 
cratic theory as a weapon to be resorted to only very excep- 
tionally, St. Robert goes back to the original notion, for such 
also was the conception devised by Gregory VII; the ex- 
pansion of the doctrine to the extent claimed by Boni- 
face VIII was the work of the post-Gregorian centuries. 
However, in the European conditions of the seventeenth 
century this return to the doctrine’s foundations could not 
fail to be significant. Inherent in it, there was an element of 
limitation, of self-restriction on the part of the Church and, 
implicitly, an element of concession to the trend toward 
State sovereignty, prevailing on the part of the secular 
power. The Catholic thinkers of the generation of Bellar- 
mine had been witnessing the ineffectiveness of the last 
applications of the hierocratic jurisdiction to the schismatic 
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rulers in Germany and in England. Apparently, political 
realities suggested to them a re-thinking of those proposi- 
tions of the hierocratic doctrine which there was little hope 
now of successfully upholding in relation to the contem- 
porary State. 

But even this mitigated version of Roman hierocracy, 
with its concept of the potestas indirecta, was utterly un- 
acceptable to James I of England. When he had read the 
treatise of Bellarmine, replying to his own, he secluded him- 
self with his court theologians and produced a second edi- 
tion of his book, this time openly signed by himself. The 
revised version of the Apology for the Oath of Allegiance 
contained answers to Bellarmine amounting to a flat rejec- 
tion of the potestas indirecta. A “premonition” was prefixed 
to it, addressed to all “Most Mighty Monarchies, Kings, 
Free Princes, and States of Christendom” to warn the 
author’s brother-sovereigns of the danger of acknowledging 
the claims of the papacy to exert authority over them. 
Meanwhile, in his own kingdom the oppression of the 
Catholics went on with increased energy, the drastic Penal 
Laws were made more stringent, and England sank into 
two centuries of anti-Catholic intolerance, to be terminated 
only in 1829 at the dawn of the Liberal era. 

Nor did the French kingdom escape in the seventeenth 
century a radical solution of the theocratic dilemma posed 
by Rome and Geneva. The constantly increasing monarchic 
power in France was not content with the expedient solu- 
tion of it which the ex-Huguenot Henry IV had embodied 
in the Edict of Nantes. In England, James I had been the 
theoretician of the divine right of kings.* But neither he 

1 James I was a prolific writer. In the field of political thought he pub- 
lished, apart from his Apology for the Oath of Allegiance, a book entitled 


The True Law of Free Monarchies. There he explained that the kings, 
appointed by God to govern, had an all-embracing competence over, and 
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himself nor his successors were capable of setting up a 
régime of untempered royal absolutism. The palm of 
European precedence in this accomplishment goes to Louis 
XIV, king of France. Under his reign, in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, the French State was trans- 
formed rapidly into an absolute royal autocracy. Within 
this system, Louis XIV looked upon the Church as a very 
convenient factor, useful for the stability of the régime, but 
on two conditions: that the king would control her effec- 
tively inside his territory, and that he would be safe against 
her international interference from outside. 

As for the Catholic Church, the king actually did control 
it to an exceptional degree inside the French territory, 
thanks to the Concordat of Bologna (see Chapter 4). For 
the same degree of safe sovereignty he strove in the 
international sphere as well. Therefore, although professedly 
a good Catholic, he manifested the same aversion to the 
ideology of the papal superiority over the secular power as 
had his English colleague, James I. That is why he dili- 
gently cultivated the so-called Gallicanism, an old tendency 
of the French clergy toward a sort of particularist autonomy 
within the Roman Church.’ And that is why he inspired, in 
1682, a solemn “Declaration of the Gallican clergy” where a 


an immovable position above, their subjects whose duty it was to obey 
their ruler passively; for God alone may punish a wicked king. 

2 “Gallicanism,” a tendency of the French clergy to seek, under the pro- 
tection of their kings, a certain measure of autonomy inside the Catholic 
Church, can be traced far back into the Middle Ages. It manifested itself 
already at the time of Louis the Saint and again, increasingly, under 
Philip the Fair, and under Charles VII in the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges. Later the Concordat of Bologna, with its particularist system in 
regard to the nomination of the French episcopate, was an outstanding 
manifestation of it. During the Great Schism the French clergy, especially 
the University of Paris, had played a great part in the Conciliar Movement. 
Thereafter, another durable element was added to the Gallican ideology, 
namely, the tendency to consider a General Council as the highest authority 
inside the Church, higher than the papacy. 
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rejection of the hierocratic doctrine, even in Bellarmine’s 
moderate interpretation, was very expressly proclaimed. 
The wording of its relevant passage speaks for itself: 
“Power has been conferred by God on blessed Peter and his 
successors, a power over the spiritual things of the Church 
and those which pertain to eternal salvation, but not over 
civil and temporal matters. Consequently kings and princes 
are not subjected by the ordinance of God to any ecclesias- 
tical authority in temporal affairs; nor by the authority of 
the keys of the Church can they be deposed, directly or in- 
directly, nor can their subjects be dispensed from loyalty 
and obedience. This is to be universally held as necessary to 
public quietness and useful to the Church as well as to 
secular authority.” 

Having so asserted, through the medium of this Declara- 
tion, which he fully backed and consistently applied in 
practice, the independence of his sovereignty toward the 
Roman Church, Louis XIV turned to the Calvinist Hugue- 
nots. Extraordinary as it was in an age accustomed to the 
oppression of religious minorities, they were enjoying in 
France a generous status of toleration granted to them by 
his grandfather, Henry IV, in the Edict of Nantes. This 
being a deviation from the conformity of the kingdom 
with the faith of its sovereign, Louis XIV did not fail to 
Visit upon them a severe application of the maxim cujus 
regio, ejus religio. Three years after the Declaration of the 
Gallican clergy, in 1685, he revoked the Edict of Nantes 
and a drastic campaign of forced conversion put an end to 
Calvinism in France altogether. Thus Gallicanism toward 
the Roman hierocracy and intolerance vis-a-vis the Genevan 
concepts of Protestant theocracy, were the answers of the 
French absolutist monarchy to the highest issues of the 
relationship between Church and State in the seventeenth 
century. 
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It was in France that a movement arose in the next cen- 
tury, tending to modernize the governmental system of 
absolutism by an infusion of rationalist improvements based 
on scientific discoveries. It received the suggestive name of 
“Enlightenment.” It was so called because the dissipation of 
what the philosophers of this school regarded as dark, 
medieval superstitions became the most spectacular feature 
of the movement. Among these dark superstitions the 
rationalists did not hesitate to include the bulk of the super- 
natural elements in Christianity; they looked upon the 
Church as an anachronistic society, a survival of obscur- 
antist times, and a bar to the modernizing reforms. They 
advocated many reforms, in many sectors of public and 
private life, and they expected them to be carried into effect 
by the absolutist monarchs whom they endeavored to imbue 
with their sweeping ideologies. For the relationship be- 
tween Church and State the inference from all this was that 
both theocracy and religious intolerance were a prejudice 
of the past, which only hampered progress. Both were there- 
fore to be discarded and replaced by a purely utilitarian out- 
look in matters of faith. 

The thinkers of the Enlightenment did acquire great in- 
fluence on the monarchs who were keen to raise the political 
potential of their States. It was, however, not in France, the 
homeland of Voltaire and the encyclopedists, that the main 
fruits of this influence were to be produced. This was to 
happen in Central Europe where two States, Prussia and 
Austria, stand out as conspicuous examples of the achieve- 
ments of enlightened despotism in the eighteenth century. 
They are particularly instructive examples from the stand- 
point of the relations between Church and State, as one of 
them, Prussia, was fully Protestant, whereas the other, 
Austria, was entirely Catholic. 

Prussia was a prototype of a Lutheran State. Martin 
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Luther had been much more successful in destroying the 
ancient religious order than in building a new one. Having 
abolished the old dioceses and bishops, he was content with 
leaving the organization of his “Evangelical” Church in the 
hands of the secular rulers. These readily took up the task 
and organized the Lutheran Church. Each of them did so 
by assuming, for his whole territory, the functions and the 
title of a summus episcopus (a supreme bishop), and by 
managing ecclesiastical affairs henceforth through the 
agency of a consistory whose members he nominated and 
duly controlled. Thus the relationship between Church and 
State came to be settled, in the Lutheran States, by the sys- 
tem of a State Church, by a conjunction of governmental 
and episcopal authority in the person of the sovereign and, 
inevitably, by a subordination of the Church to the State. 
Needless to say, under such a scheme, and the simultaneous 
operation of the rule cujus regio, ejus religio, there was no 
legal room for any diversity of creeds in a Lutheran State. 

The future kingdom of Prussia had been organized on 
these lines since the Reformation, so that the age of absolu- 
tism found its king in a strong position of supremacy 
over the Prussian Church. The year 1740 saw in Prussia 
the accession of Frederic II, called the Great, whose long 
reign became a model of enlightened rule for the whole of 
Europe. From the religious point of view, he was the head 
of his Lutheran Church, and the function of summus 
episcopus was undoubtedly a welcome contribution to his 
absolutist governmental power. But basically he was a free- 
thinker, sharing all the sharply critical views of the En- 
lightenment on the metaphysical teachings of Christianity. 
When he conquered large areas inhabited by Catholic 
populations, political expediency supplemented his broad- 
minded attitude in religious matters. “In my kingdom,” he 
used to say, “each may go to heaven after his own fashion.” 
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Accordingly, he engaged in a deliberate policy of toleration, 
on the condition that his Catholic subjects would integrate 
politically, in complete submission, into his autocratic State. 
His régime of toleration was neither full nor ideal. While 
some disabilities of the Catholics were removed, others re- 
mained to placate the religious feelings of the Lutherans. 
But a departure was made, contrasting markedly with the 
practice of the preceding era and heralding the advent of a 
new spirit in matters of religion, as well as in the Prussian 
State’s relations toward its Churches. 

Frederic II found in Austria an imitator who was even 
more enthusiastic for the rationalist ideas of Enlightenment 
than the Prussian Hohenzollern. As a Hapsburg, the Em- 
peror Joseph II could not but be Catholic; as an enlightener 
he was as much a freethinker as Voltaire; as an imitator 
of the governmental methods of Frederic the Great, how- 
ever, he suffered from the defect that he was not the head 
of a national Church. Consequently, an energetic effort to 
do away with this defect occupied the whole ten years of 
his reign. 

Religious affairs became the central field of his hectic re- 
forms, a field of the emperor’s predilection in which his 
anti-clericalism could combine fittingly with his strong 
absolutist convictions. The first step was the celebrated 
Toleration Act which ended two hundred years of monop- 
oly for Catholicism in the Hapsburg hereditary dominions. 
After this initial measure, Joseph II, surrounded by Jan- 
senist and Febronianist advisers, set out to shape his ances- 
tral religion into a branch of the administration in his 
police State. According to his “Josephinist” ideal of the 
Austrian Empire, the Catholic religion was to be preserved 
in it only as an utilitarian vehicle for upholding social 
morality among the population. One of his advisers, a 
former Jew named Sonnenfels, defined the ultimate goal in 
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blunt words: “The Church should be a moral department 
of police which must serve the aims of the State until such 
time as the enlightenment of the people permits of its re- 
lief by the secular police.” And the restless energy of the 
emperor did its best to compress the Catholic Church into 
such a position. The Regiwm Placet became a condition 
necessary for the execution of all papal and episcopal de- 
crees*®; half of the monasteries were secularized; the com- 
munications of the hierarchy with Rome were obstructed; 
all Church property was held to be a part of a “Religious 
Fund” administered by lay authorities to finance the 
Church; State seminaries were founded for the education 
of the clergy under governmental supervision; schools run 
by ecclesiastics were transformed into State schools; mar- 
riage law was transferred from its canonical basis to that of 
secular legislation; and a series of petty regulations went so 
far as to prescribe the style and length of sermons, the re- 
moval of superfluous altars in churches, and even the num- 
ber of candles to be burnt in liturgical ceremonies. 

For less than this kings and emperors used to be cited 
before the papal justice in the previous centuries. Joseph II 
was not. The protracted impact of the sovereign monarchs 
on the Roman Church had relegated the hierocratic juris- 
diction to a background from which it was not recalled 
against the unfaithful Hapsburg. The times were growing 
more and more unsuitable for its further use. Although 


3 Regium Placet (or Exequatur), meaning an explicit permission of the 
civil authority that a papal decree could be promulgated and carried out 
in a certain place or territory, first appeared at the time of the Great 
Schism. It arose from the need of ascertaining the authenticity of papal 
enactments in the general chaos of that period (see Chapter 4). The 
practice was discontinued after the Great Schism, but re-established in 
France in the seventeenth century by Louis XIV to protect the so-called 
Gallican liberties. Under the absolutist kings of the eighteenth century it 
spread to most of the European States despite the protests of the popes, 
who never acknowledged its legitimacy. The popes gradually got rid of it 
during the course of the nineteenth century by means of concordats. 
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severely condemned by Rome, a redoubtedly fashionable 
movement, called Febronianism, was rampant all over the 
Catholic orbit. This doctrine, a generalized offspring of the 
French Gallicanism, was conceived in the works of Febro- 
nius (a pseudonym of a Catholic bishop of Trier in Ger- 
many) who taught that the Pope, while holding the 
primacy in the Church, was only a primus inter pares 
among the bishops, that the power of the keys rested not 
with the Holy See but with the whole Church, that a Gen- 
eral Council of the Church was superior to the Pope, and 
that it could transfer the primacy to another See, if it so 
chose. In effect, the doctrine advocated a decentralization of 
the Roman Church; that is why it was so popular not only 
with the kings, whose sovereign tendencies it suited excel- 
lently, but also with many high members of the hierarchy, 
eager to loosen the ties of the Roman discipline. Under 
these disturbed conditions in the Church, Joseph II was not 
summoned to the bar of papal justice. Nor was he even ex- 
communicated for his offenses against the Church. A grave 
tension did ensue between Pope and Emperor, but instead 
of assuming the role of a hierocratic judge over the revolu- 
tionary monarch, the Pontiff, Pius VI, came in person to 
Vienna in 1782 to admonish and exhort him. He was un- 
able, however, to obtain more than a promise that Joseph 
would refrain from trying to alter the dogmatic principles 
of the Catholic religion in his innovating activity. 

Both Gallicanism (in its expanded form of Febronianism) 
and the Enlightenment, the two turbulent ideologies of 
Europe in the eighteenth century, had originated in France. 
The Enlightenment, however, failed to bring about modern- 
izing improvements in the internal structure of the French 
monarchy. The feeble French kings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were incapable of keeping pace with a Europe busily 
engaged in political reforms. The dissatisfaction of their 
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subjects grew deeper and deeper, and the French Church, 
closely connected with the monarchy ever since the Con- 
cordat of Bologna, was widely charged with co-respon- 
sibility for the corrupt stagnation of the country. The results 
were soon to be fatal not only to the kings of France, but 
to kings at large. The explosive discontent erupted in the 
cataclysm of the French revolution, in which the whole 
world of dynastic monarchies was to collapse, and to be re- 
placed by a community profoundly changed in its political, 
social, and economic outlooks. 

Nor was the Church to be spared in the process. When 
the popular sovereignty, destined to inherit the place of the 
royal one, raised its tricolor standard on the barricades of 
Paris, in 1789, it was bringing formidable and completely 
new problems into the centuries-long story of the relations 
between Church and State. 


ys 
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man par excellence, who reigned in Rome when 
Christopher Columbus landed on the shores of the 
island of Guanahani, in the Bahamas, on October 12, 1492. 
But it was on a purely medieval basis that this Pontiff be- 


1 WAS ALEXANDER VI, A BORGIA POPE AND A RENAISSANCE 


came involved in the sensational discovery. 

It had been a part of the papal international attributes in 
the Middle Ages to confirm and legalize to the secular 
princes the acquisition of new accessions to the territorial 
orbit of Western Christendom, particularly of those con- 
quered, or to be conquered, from infidels and pagans. In 
the hazy confusion about the geographical significance of 
the discoveries made by Columbus in the West, and by the 
Portuguese along the African coast, Alexander VI was 
called upon to determine the future possessors of these 
accessions to Christendom, and to delimit them as between 
Spain and Portugal. He did so in his Bull Inter caetera 
Divinae of 1493. The relevant passage of the celebrated 
award, which allocated America to the Spaniards, reads as 
follows: “We give, concede, and assign to you [ie. to the 
kings of Spain]—out of our largess, sure knowledge and 
plenitude of Apostolic power, by the authority of Almighty 
God bestowed on St. Peter, and by the Vicariate of Jesus 
Christ which we discharge on earth—all the islands and 
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mainlands, found or to be found westwards or southwards 
by drawing a line running from the Arctic to the Antarctic 
Pole. . . . We concede them by the strength of the present 
document perpetually with all their dominions, towns, 
castles, localities and villages, and all rights, jurisdictions, 
and appurtenances to you and to your heirs and successors, 
kings of Castile and Leon; and we constitute, invest, and 
depute you, your heirs, and the said successors as lords 
thereof with full, free, and integral power, authority, and 
jurisdiction.” 

The lands thus granted to Spain were too vast to be 
monopolized and successfully guarded by one single State. 
Others joined in their colonization, the English, Dutch, 
French, also the Portuguese, and after the European 
Reformation they all transmitted their religious prejudices 
and rivalries to the New World. As in Europe, the Ameri- 
can colonies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
came to be divided into a Catholic South (Spanish and 
Portuguese) and a Protestant North (with the exception of 
the French Catholics in Canada and Louisiana). And also 
as in Europe, religious intolerance prevailed in both North 
and South. Although the religious persecutions in the Old 
World drove a steady stream of immigrants to the Western 
Hemisphere, the general conditions affecting the Churches 
in America differed little from Europe during the Age of 
Absolutism. No Protestants were admitted to the Catholic 
sphere of South and Central America, whereas in the North 
the violent “anti-popish” bias, common to Anglicans, Cal- 
vinists, and Lutherans, kept the Catholics subject to strong 
discrimination, insofar as they were allowed at all to settle 
among the Protestant communities there. 

In the eighteenth century a generation grew up in the 
English colonies along the Atlantic seaboard, imbued with 
a spirit of increasing opposition to the vested interests and 
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obnoxious traditions of Europe in general, and of their 
mother-country in particular. From various sources of Eng- 
lish political thought they developed their own ideology, 
parallelled by the beliefs of the eighteenth-century philos- 
ophers in France, notably Rousseau. A trio of “natural 
rights,” the rights to life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness, formed its fundamental tenet. In the name of 
these rights they revolted against the English colonial sys- 
tem and won their independence. Liberty to them meant 
the absence of restrictions in all fields of politics, economics, 
social life, and also in religion. In their democracy, based 
on the natural rights of mankind, freedom of religious be- 
lief figured among the main elements of the civic franchises. 
In 1785, the legislative assembly of Virginia, an important 
member among the thirteen original United States, ex- 
pressed this in the famous Virginia Statute of Religious 
Liberty. Rejecting “the impious presumption of legislators 
and rulers, civil as well as ecclesiastical, who, being them- 
selves but fallible men, have assumed dominion over the 
faith of others, setting up their opinions and modes of 
thinking as the only true and infallible, and as such en- 
deavoring to impose them on others,” it declared that “our 
civil rights have no dependence on our religious opinions, 
any more than our opinions in physics or geometry.” 
Accordingly, it enacted that “all men shall be free to pro- 
fess, and by argument to maintain their opinion in matters 
of religion and that the same will in no wise diminish, 
enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.” 

This Virginia Statute is considered to be the first law in 
Modern Times passed by a popular parliament to extend 
perfect freedom of conscience to the citizens under the 
assembly’s jurisdiction.” And with its two characteristic 


1 Prior to the Virginia Statute, the Maryland Act of Toleration can be 
quoted which granted, as early as 1649, complete religious freedom to 
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signs, namely, popular assembly and full religious freedom, 
it really was epoch-making. It opened an era where popular 
assemblies were to raise, with much tumult and unrest, the 
banner of civic freedoms against the absolutism of the kings, 
and to claim untrammeled religious liberty in the name of 
the natural rights of men. As for the United States of 
America, the principle of the Virginia Statute found its 
way into the Constitution of the whole Union (as an 
amendment to it, adopted in 1791), and within a short time 
it was duly translated into the particular legislation of all 
the member-States. Catholicism was the great beneficiary 
by the new American departure. Having been a Cinderella 
among the Churches during the English colonial régime, 
oppressed by all the Protestant denominations under the 
lead of the Anglicans, it was now released from disabilities, 
allowed unhindered worship, and enabled to set up a 
normal episcopal hierarchy. In 1789 the first Catholic bishop 
in the United States was appointed for Baltimore. He was 
John Carroll, a Jesuit born in Maryland, whose “Address to 
the Roman Catholics in the United States of North 
America,” printed in 1784, was the first book published in 
the United States as a work of an American Catholic. The 
views of the author. on religious liberty can be gauged 
from a passage in his book: “General and equal toleration, 
by giving a free circulation to fair argument, is a most effec- 
tual method to bring all denominations of Christians to a 
unity of faith.” 

In that very year 1789, however, when the American 
Revolution was opening a new and bright vista before the 
Catholic Church in the New World, another revolution 
believers in Christ in the colony of Maryland. It was passed by the 
colony’s general assembly, the majority of whom were Catholics. The 
effects of the Act, however, were of short duration and Maryland was soon 


brought into*line with the general conditions prevailing in the rest of 
the British possessions in North America. 
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threw the same Church into a period of stress and affliction 
in the old continent of Europe. The French Revolution, to 
which we refer, was to change many things in France and 
in Europe. The ground for it had been prepared by rational- 
ism and the Enlightenment which, both in combination and 
individually, had been very powerful movements. The En- 
lightenment in particular provided the absolutism of the 
kings with a philosophical justification, but it carried, at 
the same time, the germs of destruction of that govern- 
mental system. It released intellectual forces which soon be- 
came incapable of being controlled by the machinery of the 
absolutist royal power. They were bound to clash with 
monarchic despotism when the rationalist insistence on the 
independence of pure reason engendered the claim for free- 
dom of thought and its expression, including political 
criticism of the government. As the rationalist philosophers 
had claimed the same right of criticism with regard to 
religion from the start of their movement, the effects of the 
latter ultimately turned against the established authority of 
State and Church alike. Of the French philosophy of 
rationalism, Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Diderot had been 
the main protagonists, each in his own fashion. Later in 
the eighteenth century their influence was reinforced by 
that of Jean-Jacques Rousseau who, critical of what he 
regarded as arid in rationalism, based his hostility to the 
existing order in France on natural rights of men, similar 
to those which inspired the revolution in America. Imbued 
with all these ideological influences, the French Revolu- 
tion, like the American, was to overthrow the political 
ancien régime, the French monarchy which was the 
oldest Catholic monarchy in the world. But its impact on 
religious affairs was not to be quite the same as that of the 
revolution in America. 

It was similar so far as the introduction of religious 
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toleration was concerned. One of the first acts of the 
revolutionary French parliament, the Constituent Assembly, 
was to issue, in 1789, the well-known Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. Its Article 10 proclaimed religious toleration, 
stipulating that “no one is to be molested on account of his 
opinions, even religious, provided that their manifestation 
does not disturb public order.” As the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man had the force of fundamental legal prin- 
ciples, Catholicism thus ceased to be the only legally ad- 
mitted creed in France. In the next steps, however, when 
the relationship between the new French State and its 
Churches was to be formulated in more precise legislation, 
concepts prevailed which were different from those of the 
American Republic. In the United States the secular power 
was content with dis-establishing the State Church and 
abolishing all privileges or disabilities founded on ad- 
herence to a particular creed; otherwise it left the Churches, 
henceforth all equal, in undisturbed possession of their 
property and free to organize their internal life and hier- 
archy as they wished. It was, in effect, a separation between 
Church and State, but a friendly one, implying on the side 
of the secular government only benevolent neutrality to- 
ward the Churches in existence within its territory. The 
revolutionary régime in France held other views. 

Based on the principle of national sovereignty, which re- 
placed the royal one by deriving State authority not from 
God or from the abhorred divine right of the king, but 
fully and solely from the people, the French revolutionaries 
felt entitled to embark on the regulation of all aspects of 
Church life in France by means of State laws. They were 
not prepared to respect the autonomy of the Church in her 
rights to material possessions, nor in her internal organiza- 
tion. A wholesale confiscation by the State of ecclesiastical 
lands and other property was enacted, under the pretext of 
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destroying feudal prerogatives. Simultaneously, most of the 
monasteries were suppressed. Thereafter, the French State 
proceeded to revise thoroughly the whole fabric of the 
Church in France by way of a sweeping secular enactment. 
The law was passed by the parliament in 1790 under the 
name of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 

According to its provisions, all the Church dignitaries in 
France, from archbishops down to parish priests, were 
to be elected by the faithful, by the respective communities 
of lay citizens. The whole of ecclesiastical wealth having 
been confiscated, they were all to be paid by the State in 
the form of fixed salaries; and they were all to swear an 
oath of allegiance to the new régime as if they were State 
officials. The law was applicable, in theory, to all Churches 
in France. But as Catholicism was, in practice, the virtually 
exclusive religion of the French, it was a definition of the 
State’s attitude toward the Catholic Church that the law in 
fact embodied, as well as a settlement of accounts. The 
ideologists of the Revolution held the Church co-respon- 
sible with the royal government for the corruption and 
misrule of the ancien régime. Moreover, despite the support 
given by many of the lower clergy to the Revolution in its 
early stages, the new government remained highly suspi- 
cious of the Church as a potential vehicle of reaction. Ac- 
cordingly, the aim of the law of 1790 was a clear and 
general subordination of the Church to the State. Further- 
more, the revolutionary principle of popular sovereignty 
worked in the same direction as the royal sovereignty and 
Gallicanism had done under the absolutist monarchy, 
namely, toward a dislike of the international hierarchy of 
the Roman Church. That is why the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy sought to transform the French Church into a 
self-contained, national organism, cut off from contact with 
Rome. The Pope had not been consulted before the 
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promulgation of this law and was hardly mentioned in it. 
He naturally opposed it, and forbade the French clergy to 
take the prescribed oath of allegiance. Most of them obeyed 
him, and a grave conflict ensued in France between Church 
and State. 

It was terminated by the concordat which the Pontiff 
concluded with Napoleon Bonaparte in 1801. This was still 
during the French Republic, Napoleon Bonaparte being 
only the First Consul. But the military conquests connected 
with his name had already begun and the French influence 
was dominant all over Italy. Consequently, much in the 
same way as in 1516, at the time of the Concordat of 
Bologna (see Chapter 4), the Pope, threatened in Rome 
itself, had to face political realities and make important 
concessions. He tacitly accepted religious toleration in 
France, as also the confiscation of the Church property and 
the fact that the French clergy should henceforth live on 
State salaries. On the other hand, Napoleon abandoned the 
election of clergy by the laity and the Holy See renewed to 
the French government the same rights of nominating all 
the bishops in France as the French kings had enjoyed 
under the Concordat of Bologna. 

In spite of the conciliatory spirit on the part of the 
Pontiff, manifested in the terms of that concordat, the rela- 
tions between Napoleonic France and the papacy were not 
to be good. On a number of occasions Napoleon’s govern- 
ment seriously infringed upon the arrangement of 18o0t. 
Papal protests not only remained unheeded but provoked 
brutal reprisals. Rome was occupied by French troops while 
Napoleon repeatedly urged the pontifical government to 
take part in the continental blockade against England. The 
Pope refused; and when the emperor, cancelling the “dona- 
tion of Charlemagne,” annexed the Papal States, Pius VII 
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excommunicated him.” Thereupon he was arrested and de- 
ported, ultimately to France, where the abortive Concordat 
of Fontainebleau was extorted from him in 1813 under 
physical duress, to supplement partially the arrangement of 
1801. But the Pope, having been allowed to consult his 
Cardinals, retracted his signature of the compact of Fon- 
tainebleau and, as a consequence, was kept prisoner until 
the fall of Napoleon in 1815. In the end, however, after 
such stormy vicissitudes, the concordat of 1801 proved to be 
a very lasting instrument. When the Empire had collapsed 
in France under the blows of an all-European coalition, the 
concordat was taken over by the restored monarchy and 


2 The donation of the Frankish king, Pepin the Short, had been at the 
origin of the Papal States (see Chapter 2), and Charlemagne only con- 
firmed the grant of his father. But Napoleon was infatuated with the his- 
torical traditions of his imperial title. That is undoubtedly why he thought 
only the Emperor Charlemagne, his “august predecessor,” worthy of 
being mentioned in the decree by which he annexed Rome. Similarly, he 
later played with the idea of convening—against the Pope—‘‘a modern 
Council of Nicaea,” like Constantine, another of his august predecessors. 
However, it had to be acknowledged that his power over Europe was 
much more real and effective than that of any other emperor in history. 
Rome was under the firm grip of his generals, so that when the Pontiff 
excommunicated him, by the Bull Quum memoranda of June 10, 1809, 
the only means of making the censure public was to placard the Bull by 
night on the walls of Rome. But the news of it was carefully hushed up 
by imperial police and censorship; it could be circulated in France only 
in great secrecy. There was no hierocratic element in the Bull, no deposi- 
tion from the throne or dissolution of the oaths of allegiance. It contained 
only the ecclesiastical censure of anathema, pronounced out of the 
“authority of Almighty God, of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and by 
our own.” Napoleon was not named. The anathema was incurred by all 
those who “after the invasion of Rome and of the ecclesiastical territory 
by the French troops, violated ecclesiastical immunities, acted against the 
rights of the Church and of the Holy See, gave orders for such actions, 
and lent their advice or assistance to carry out the said orders.” As the 
emperor was the highest source of the orders in question, he was evi- 
dently included in the first place. Under the given circumstances, the ter- 
ror of the Napoleonic police State and the subsequent long imprisonment 
of the Pope, the effective value of the Bull could not but be limited. Yet the 
papal censure contributed, in conjunction with the treatment inflicted 
upon the Pontiff, to the rise of the all-European opposition against 
Napoleon which finally overthrew him. 
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later by all the other French régimes in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, so that it remained valid for over a hundred years, up 
to the French separation between Church and State enacted 
iN 1905. 

The revolutionary movement of 1789 had been checked 
in France by Napoleon and, after 1815, by the restored 
Bourbons, but its ideology was far from being destroyed by 
that. It got the name of Liberalism and spread persistently 
all over Europe, in spite of the period of reaction which fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic wars. It was able to score a decisive 
success in the general outburst of revolution on the Euro- 
pean Continent in the year 1848. The vehemence of this 
outburst forced the barriers of reaction and threw open the 
gates through which Liberal ideology was henceforth to 
pour irresistibly into the political and legal institutions of 
the European States. 

Its impact on the Christian Churches was manifold. In 
the relationship between Church and State it assumed, first 
of all, a form generally advantageous to the oppressed or 
non-established Churches in various countries insofar as 
toleration was concerned; for the innate call of the move- 
ment for freedom of all religions and their equality was 
consistently voiced and insisted upon by Liberal political 
parties everywhere. We have seen how Catholicism could 
profit from the achievements of the Liberal ideology in the 
United States of America. In the same way the Protestants 
benefited from the religious freedom introduced in France 
by the revolution of 1789. Again, the Catholics were the 
beneficiaries of the British law called the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act of 1829, which terminated the long period of 
their civic inferiority in the United Kingdom, and partic- 
ularly in Ireland. The same happened in Prussia where the 
Lutheran State granted legal equality to the Catholics in 
the Constitution of 1850. Vice versa the Protestants obtained 
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untrammeled freedom of belief and worship in such tradi- 
tionally Catholic countries as Belgium (in the Constitution 
of 1831) and Austria where the law known as Pro- 
testantenpatent of 1861 completed the Toleration Act of the 
Emperor Joseph II and relieved the Protestants of the last 
traces of legal discrimination.’ In this manner an era of 
general religious toleration was inaugurated in Europe as 
an accomplishment of Liberalism, in contrast with the pre- 
ceding centuries of intolerance under the absolutist mon- 
archs. Nor did the fresh outlook remain confined to Europe. 
The extra-European activity of the Great Powers carried 
it to the world at large, compelling even the most refractory 
non-Christian States, like Turkey or Japan, to improve the 
legal position of their Christian subjects and to provide 
them with safeguards of religious toleration. An energetic 
expansion of Christianity ensued all over the world, open 
to the competition of all Christian creeds. 

On the other hand, however, the advance of Liberalism 
brought forward deep and difficult problems in the rela- 
tions between Church and State. Liberalism was a composite 
movement, fairly flexible in its political manifestations and 
adaptable to specific conditions in various countries. But it 
had a definite over-all tendency which was the same every- 
where. In politics, it was opposed to royal absolutism, to the 
remnants of feudalism, to aristocratic privileges, to commer- 
cial monopolies, and to economic protectionism. In all these 
aspects, its aim was to reduce established authority in a 

3 A great deal of the legislation of Joseph II relative to Church affairs 
was repealed after his death, but the Toleration Act survived. Later the 
Austrian Liberals resumed the spirit of Josephinism in their religious policy. 
They enforced the Protestantenpatent, and in 1870, after the Vatican Coun- 
cil, they succeeded in subverting the Austrian concordat of 1855, favor- 
able to the Catholic Church. The Emperor Francis Joseph was compelled 
to denounce it under the pretext that the legal position of the other con- 


tracting party, the Holy See, had been substantially changed by the proc- 
lamation of the dogma of papal infallibility at the Vatican Council. 
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society and to increase the rights of the individual man. In 
matters spiritual the same general tendency was directed 
against the authoritarian positions in religious communities 
and against the value of positive doctrines; both were to be 
diminished, if not abolished, to the advantage of the 
rational rights of the individual man, and of his personal 
ways of thought and action. 

Under such conditions, a clash between the Liberal ideol- 
ogy and Christianity, in which so much is based on divine 
revelation and its authoritative interpretation, became un- 
avoidable in many fields. To some degree, all the Chris- 
tian Churches had to face this encounter with Liberalism. 
But the highest measure of it was to be felt, and had to be 
faced, by the Catholic Church for which dogma, the 
authority of her apostolic mission, and respect for long- 
established tradition are principles so fundamental as to be 
sacred and unalterable. In this context, Liberalism could 
indeed appear to many as a real antithesis to Catholicism. 
Considering the deep mutual opposition of their basic 
tenets, as also the international structure of the Roman 
Church which caused her to meet Liberalism in its diverse 
variations in many different countries, it is the attitude of 
the Catholic Church toward the Liberal movement that 
deserves our main attention from the standpoint of the 
relations between Church and State. Mutatis mutandis, all 
the other Christian Churches experienced similar problems 
in their contact with the Liberal theory and practice. 

As the Liberal movement was growing more and more 
influential, many men attempted the difficult task of recon- 
ciling it with the teachings of the Roman Church. On the 
whole, Catholicism divided into two currents, much in the 
same way as this was happening in all the Christian 
Churches and, on the political plane, in the public opinion 
of every European country. Two schools of thought 
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emerged among the Catholics with regard to the attitude to 
be adopted toward the new methods of secular government 
in Europe. One came to be known as “Liberal Catholic.” It 
held that not all the manifestations of Liberalism were bad 
and that it was up to the Church to see what was good in 
them and to utilize them for the benefit of her own mission 
in the world. The thinkers of this school believed that the 
Church had nothing to fear from the ideas of freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech, and a free press. On the con- 
trary, they said, all these things could be turned to the 
advantage of the Church, to an increase of her persuasive 
force and her further expansion. The other school of 
Catholic thought is usually labelled “Ultramontane,” since 
it was supposed to derive its inspiration from the authorita- 
tive and centralizing tradition of Roman Papalism.* It com- 
prised the conservative elements inside the Church, 
according to whom the new liberties were a priori dan- 
gerous, unsafe, and liable to produce a non-Christian society, 
if given free course. They were therefore to be opposed, 
fought against, and repressed. Inevitably, the adherents of 
this school were bound to come into frequent collisions with 
both the “Liberal Catholics” and the Liberals in general. 
In such disturbed conditions the leadership of the papacy 
became particularly important in order to pilot the Catholic 
Church through the difficult period. Two Popes left a deep 
personal imprint on this task: Pius IX and his successor, 
Leo XIII. And three major political developments filled 
their respective pontificates, all having a strong bearing on 
the relations between Church and State, and all illustrating 
The expression ultra montes (= beyond the mountains, i.e. the Alps) 
meant that these Catholics looked for exclusive guidance to Rome, though 
they were sometimes capable of showing themselves more papalist than 
the papacy itself, At the same time their tendency was a reaction to the 


centrifugal trends of the eighteenth century, as represented by Gallicanism, 
Febronianism, and Josephinism. 
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well the contemporary issues involved in these relations. 
They were the unification of Italy, the Kulturkampf in 
Germany, and anti-clerical radicalism in France. 

Pope Pius IX started his unusually long pontificate of 32 
years (so far the longest in history) with an unprejudiced 
mind, alive to the potentialities of a satisfactory compromise 
between his Church and the new political ideology. But he 
was soon driven by his Italian surroundings to view the 
ambitions of the Liberals with increasing distrust. It was 
with Liberal inspiration that a movement was initiated, 
aiming at the unification of all Italy under the Piedmontese 
dynasty of Savoy. The movement exhibited from the start 
a disquieting anti-clerical bias (the well-known slogan of 
the champions of Italian unity, “Free Church in a free 
State,” was, in fact, a bellicose call for the separation of 
Church and State in Italy); moreover, it constituted a 
direct menace to the independence of the Holy See by 
demanding the integration of the Papal States, and of Rome 
itself, in the unified Italian kingdom. No wonder, there- 
fore, that this double threat, and especially the latter part 
of it, involving the fate of Rome, soon assumed paramount 
importance in conditioning the views of the Roman Church 
on Liberalism. The Pope’s State, the ancient Patrimonium 
Petri, was the oldest in Europe. It had existed for more than 
a thousand years, having been created by the Frankish 
king, Pepin the Short, in 754 (see Chapter 2). Throughout 
its long existence, it had been a conditio sine qua non for 
the great role of the papacy in the world, being a guarantee 
of its political independence. Consequently, the Pontiff and 
the whole Church could not but feel very strongly about the 
pretension of the Italian Liberals to deprive the Holy See 
of this vital safeguard. 

In the ensuing violent conflict between the Church and 
the nascent Italian State, the material odds were against 
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the papacy. An army of volunteers from all over Catholic 
Europe failed to avert or stop the piecemeal dismember- 
ment of the pontifical State. Nor did the moral weapon of 
papal censures. On March 26, 1860, after Piedmont had 
annexed his province of Romagna, Pius IX launched with 
great publicity the Bull Cum Catholica against the “in- 
vaders and usurpers of provinces under pontifical sover- 
eignty.” Condemning severely the expansive policy and 
tactics of the Subalpinum Gubernium (i.e. Piedmont), the 
Pontiff inflicted “by the authority of Almighty God, of the 
Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and by our own” a major 
excommunication, which could be rescinded only by the 
Pope himself, upon the spoliators of the Roman See. 
Although nobody was mentioned by name in the pro- 
nouncement, it unmistakably covered, in the first place, the 
king of Piedmont, his Prime Minister Cavour, and all the 
other promoters of the unification movement. The Bull, 
however, had little effect either on the conscience of the 
Liberal leaders or on that of the Italian nation as a whole. 
The popularity of the political aspiration for national unity 
prevailed over the opposition of the Church and the power 
of her censures. Nor did the excommunication bring the 
Pope any augmented assistance from the European Cath- 
olic powers; the emperor of the French, Napoleon III, was 
and remained the only one to assist the Holy See effectively. 
When his military force was withdrawn from Rome in 
1870, during the Franco-Prussian War, the last act of the 
drama was staged at once. On September 20, 1870, the 
5’'The Bull follows the general pattern of that which had excommu- 
nicated the Emperor Napoleon I in 1809. The hierocratic doctrine does 
not sound any more from its wording. No deposition from secular digni- 
ties is declared against the excommunicated persons; the ‘“‘power of the 
keys” appears in the Bull only as a background for pronouncing the 
anathema, but no dissolution of the oaths of allegiance sworn to the king 


of Piedmont is proclaimed; and no mention is made of the plenitude of 
papal power in the formulation of the censure. 
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troops of the king of Italy attacked the Eternal City, cap- 
tured it, and so brought a millennium of papal Rome to a 
close. The Pontiff, still Pius IX, secluded himself in the 
Vatican Palace in emphatic protest, refusing categorically 
to negotiate with the invaders about his further status, or 
to acknowledge their unilateral settlement of it. The Italian 
State ultimately did adopt a unilateral solution, embodied 
in the “Law of Guarantees” of 1871; it offered to the Pope 
free communications with foreign powers, exterritoriality 
of his Roman palaces, and an annual pension. The Pontiffs, 
however, ignored the offer and remained voluntary pris- 
oners in the Vatican for sixty years, until the Treaties of the 
Lateran, concluded with Fascist Italy in 1929, released them 
from their self-imposed captivity. 

Thus the experience with Liberalism in Italy was doubt- 
less disappointing for the Catholic Church, the more so as 
militantly anti-clerical and free-masonic elements retained 
the upper hand in the unified kingdom. They did not ac- 
complish a separation between Church and State, but a 
series of their hostile measures against the Church, such as 
the suppression of thousands of monasteries and a large- 
scale secularization of ecclesiastical property, kept the ten- 
sion at a high level. The aversion remained profound and 
mutual. For the papacy persisted in ignoring not only the 
Italian State but also its Liberal political institutions. In 
1868 Pope Pius IX issued the decree Non expedit in which 
he forbade the Italian Catholics to take part in legislative 
and other elections. The same attitude Nz elett:, ni elettori 
(“Neither electors nor elected”) had already been recom- 
mended by the Roman Curia to the faithful in Piedmont 
since 1858. Extended to the whole of Italy by the decree of 
1868, the prohibition was maintained until the first decade 
of the twentieth century, so that the Italian Catholics kept 
boycotting their Liberal State over a period of fifty years. 
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The second major trouble, which came soon afterwards 
to test the Catholic approach to the Liberal institutions, 
took a different course. It occurred in Germany where an- 
other process of national unification had taken place under 
Liberal influence, resulting in the formation of a German 
Empire in 1871, centered on Lutheran Prussia and presided 
over by a Lutheran emperor. On their way to German 
unification, the Prussians had defeated two great Catholic 
powers, Austria and France, and it was only with difficulty 
that they had persuaded the Catholics in Southern Ger- 
many, especially the Bavarians, to join in their empire. Fear- 
ing a possible coalition of all these factors to undo their 
creation, the rulers of the new Germany embarked, from 
1872, on a wholesale attempt to subdue the German Cath- 
olic Church unconditionally to the control of the State. As 
the recent events in Italy, the papal loss of Rome, and the 
controversies at the Vatican Council of 1870 concerning the 
question of papal infallibility were widely interpreted as 
heralding a decline of pontifical leadership in the Church, 
the time seemed opportune for an all-out offensive. In a 
series of drastic legislative measures Bismarck’s government 
introduced State control in all religious schools, obliged the 
Jesuits and other Orders to leave Germany, subjected the 
clerics to an education in the Liberal spirit, made all appoint- 
ments of clergy dependent on State approval, deprived 
Prussia of the whole Catholic episcopate either through 
penal condemnation or through exile of the bishops, re- 
stricted the punitive authority of the Church, and en- 
couraged apostasy as well as rebellion against the hierarchy. 

But all was of little avail. In contrast to the Italian scene, 
and with full papal sanction, the Catholics resisted in closed 
ranks, asserting to the full their political influence under the 
Liberal constitution of Germany. They voted in elections 
solidly for their own political party, the Centrum, which 
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grew from one election to another until it was returned, in 
the general election of 1881, as the strongest single party in 
the Reichstag, decisive in the parliamentary balance. There- 
after the government acknowledged its defeat, gradually 
relaxed the anti-religious pressure, and sealed its final recon- 
ciliation with the Roman Church in the symbolic act of 
1885, when Bismarck submitted to the arbitration of Pope 
Leo XIII his dispute with Spain concerning the possession 
of the Caroline Islands in the Pacific Ocean. Thus a differ- 
ent course of action from that followed in Italy was adopted 
by the Catholic Church toward the liberalized German 
State in this contest, called the Kulturkampf. That course of 
action led to a signal success which was not limited to 
the Catholic Church only. The abolition of the Prussian 
anti-religious laws was ultimately beneficial to all the 
Churches in Germany, for though the brunt of the cam- 
paign had been directed against the Catholics, the laws had 
been so enacted as to be applicable to all Churches. 

Pope Leo XIII, who concluded the memorable struggle 
of the Kulturkampf, effected a perceptible re-orientation of 
the papal attitude toward the modern political and social 
order. While opposing as resolutely as his predecessor, 
Pius IX, its anti-Christian tendencies, he displayed a keener 
sense of practical approaches to appease tensions and to turn 
the Liberal ideas to the common advantage of both Church 
and State. In Italy he did not depart from the intransigent 
stand in the Roman Question, nor from the policy of the 
decree Non expedit. But toward the Liberal State in general 
he provided the Church with important directives by point- 
ing out comprehensively both incompatibilities between the 
Christian and the Liberal doctrines and possibilities of their 
fruitful synthesis. He did so mainly in one of his great 
pronouncements, the Encyclical Immortale Det of 1885. 
Devoted entirely to defining the Christian concept of a 
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modern State, the encyclical emphasizes that not only the 
Church but also the State owes its origin to God, the crea- 
tor of the natural order, in which the State is an institution 
necessary to man. A logical deduction from this, the Pon- 
tiff insists, is public acknowledgment of true religion by the 
State. Leo XIII does not deny religious toleration to be 
justified, if able to “secure some great good, or to hinder 
some great evil.” Behind such an admission, a rapproche- 
ment of the Church’s standpoint with the ideology of 
Liberalism is clearly apparent, contrasting with the rigid 
attitude of the papacy in this matter during the previous 
centuries. What, however, the Pope strictly condemns is the 
conception of a secularist State, non-committal in religious 
outlook; for such a conception, he warns, leads straight to 
religious indifference and atheism. Turning to the demo- 
cratic form of government, the Pontiff explains that it is 
certainly not incompatible with Christian teaching, for God 
has prescribed no specific governmental system; he added, 
however, that the authority of God must be recognized as 
the ultimate source of governmental power. In this the 
encyclical explicitly condemns the Liberal concept of pop- 
ular sovereignty which considers the concurrence of in- 
dividual wills in a collective “social contract” as the sole and 
exclusive source of State power. As for the position of the 
Church toward the State, the Pontiff re-states, once again, 
the fundamental principles of the Gelasian-Gregorian doc- 
trine of the libertas ecclesiae, of the claim for freedom from 
interference of the lay power in spiritual matters (see Chap- 
ters 2 and 3). This doctrine has the same, irremovable 
validity in relation to the Liberal State as it had toward the 
absolutist and the feudal State of the past. Finally, Leo XIII 
rejects the idea that Catholic Christianity is opposed to 
sound and true progress. “When it is asserted,” says he, 
“that the Church is jealous of modern political systems, and 
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that she repudiates the discoveries of modern research, the 
charge is a ridiculous and groundless calumny.” 

The misgivings of Leo XIII about the dangers of secu- 
larism in contemporary politics were soon to be fulfilled in 
the country which had initiated the Liberal movement in 
Europe. Since 1870, France had been a republic again, the 
third in her series. The régime became stabilized only after 
a protracted tug-of-war between republicans and mon- 
archists, in which the French Church gave much ground 
for accusations of being inimical to the republic. In vain did 
Leo XIII endeavor to free the French Catholics from close 
connection with the conservative and royalist right wing; 
he not only approved of their participating sincerely in the 
republic’s political life, but repeatedly urged them to do so. 
In spite of that, a large body of French Catholics indulged 
in an attitude of distrust and reservation toward the régime. 
The result was a steadily intensified hostility of the repub- - 
lican parties against both the Church and Christianity as a 
whole. After a decade of skirmishing, it was at the begin- 
ning of the eighties that the battle-cry “laicization of the 
State” became their permanent watchword for the course of 
a whole generation. A succession of governments, largely 
inspired by Freemasonry, were adding one piece of anti- 
clerical legislation to another, from 1882, when religious 
instruction was banished from the State schools, until the 
climax of the effort was attained in the law of 1905, enact- 
ing the separation between Church and State. 

By this law the concordat of 1801 was abolished, State 
payments to the clergy discontinued, all ecclesiastical build- 
ings, including churches, declared to be State property, and 
the Church was to disband into local associations of the 
faithful over which the hierarchy, ignored by the Law, 
would have only a very tenuous control. So the Church as 
a corporate body was practically destined to disappear by 
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dissolving into a loose federation of local associations, each 
of which would have to ask civil authorities periodically for 
permission to worship. The fabric of the law was applicable 
to all the Churches in France. But as the number of non- 
Catholics among the French population was negligible, the 
Catholic Church was in fact the only one at which the law 
was aimed. 

Vehementer nos was the title of the papal encyclical by 
which the Roman Pontiff condemned the French enact- 
ment. And the protest contained in the encyclical was in- 
deed a vehement one, based on the Christian concept of 
the State and also, owing to the unilateral abrogation of 
the concordat, on international law. It made the scheme 
impossible to carry out. No associations were formed and 
no declarations asking for permission to worship were made 
by the Catholics in France. Faced with their stubborn ob- 
struction, the government flinched from coercive measures 
and the resulting situation, which has existed in France ever 
since, developed into a paradox hardly ever parallelled in 
legal history. The Catholic Church, by far the largest reli- 
gious body in the country, has a most dubious legal stand- 
ing in relation to the French State. Theoretically, she has 
no right to be organized as she is. And yet, she has not only 
retained her traditional organization, independent of the 
State, but continued to be the greatest moral force inside the 
French nation, displaying a flourishing vitality in all sec- 
tors of public life. 

Surveying the field, we can see that the relationship be- 
tween Church and State was one of the most conspicuous 
and most controversial questions of the age of Liberalism, 
on which countless protagonists of either Church or State 
have left the traces of their words and actions. Many solu- 
tions of it were proposed, attempted, or achieved in various 
countries and under various climates of local conditions. 
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Curious as it is, it was at the very start of the Liberal epoch 
and in the decade marking its culmination, that the two 
most radical solutions of it can be found. A hundred and 
thirty years lay between the separation of Church and State 
effected by the American Revolution in the United States 
and the same measure taken in France. By these legislative 
acts the extreme proposition of the Liberal doctrine in rela- 
tion to the Church passed into law: dissociation of Church 
and State, and the State’s full abandonment of religion to 
the individual concern of its citizens as an exclusive matter 
of their private judgment. But a world of difference 
separates the way in which the same thing had been done 
in the American republic and in the French one. Whereas 
in America the State remained Christian, ready to protect 
Christianity in all that could be common to the various 
Christian denominations, and to distribute its favors with- 
out discriminating between them, the French separation 
headed in the opposite direction. De-christianization of the 
State, laicization of society, and expulsion of the Church 
from public life were its goals, proudly claimed by the 
French anti-clericals as achievements of progress and civi- 
lization. In their view, the anachronistic institution of the 
Church was to be relegated to private adherence of the old- 
fashioned few, expected to dwindle in numbers into in- 
significance under the pressure of modern ideas. Instead of 
protecting them, the French Liberal State conceived a 
passionate aversion against both Christianity and Church. 

Such a concept was only a step removed from that final 
atheism of the State that Pope Leo XIII had denounced, in 
the Encyclical Immortale Dei, as a logical consequence of 
Liberal secularism. The step was actually made in France 
and in Europe by many advanced anti-clericals during the 
course of the nineteenth century. In the sphere of political 
thought the atheistic concept of society became a part of the 
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ideology of Socialism and Communism, which gave birth 
to the totalitarian State. When, however, such a State arose 
on the political horizon after the First World War, it was 
no startling apparition, unheard-of in the annals of Christen- 
dom. An old acquaintance of the Church, though rather 
faint with the passage of sixteen centuries, was re-emerging 
from the depth of history. It was the pagan State of an- 
tiquity whose characteristic feature of deification of the 
omnipotent State power could be clearly discerned in 
totalitarianism, under the modernized disguise of novel 
social theories. 


§ 


The Emergence of the Totalitarcan 
State 


HE CULMINATING STAGE OF LIBERALISM WAS ATTAINED 

| in the years preceding the First World War. No 

country in Europe could resist the enduring impact 

of its influence in political life. As a result, the first decade 

of the twentieth century saw even the most conservative 

European States busily engaged in electing legislative 

assemblies and in setting up governments responsible, under 
Liberal Constitutions, to freely elected parliaments. 

In this liberalized Europe, the relationship between 
Church and State presented a many-colored picture. It can 
be visualized as a bright tapestry in which, against a general 
background of religious toleration, old traditions were inter- 
woven with modern trends to produce a wide variety of 
patterns and shades. In some countries established State 
Churches continued in existence with their individual 
characteristics, derived from history, but adapted to modern 
circumstances: the Lutheran Church in Scandinavia, the 
Calvinist in Scotland, the Catholic in Spain, the Orthodox 
in Russia, the Anglican in England (though the latter was 
dis-established by Liberal British governments in Ireland 
and Wales, in 1869 and 1914 respectively). Elsewhere, in 
Holland, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, diverse compromises 
were arrived at, by which the Liberal State fixed the posi- 
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tion of the predominant religion. Finally, in some countries 
the Liberal State turned against the main religion of its 
inhabitants in a combative spirit of anti-clericalism, carried 
to the extreme form of a hostile separation between Church 
and State. But in this last category France stood almost 
alone. With the exception of the Republic of Portugal, 
where strong Masonic pressure enforced, in 1911, a separa- 
tion of Church and State similar to the French, no other 
European government went so far. 

However, exceptional as they were in their radicalism, 
the measures adopted in France and in Portugal were dis- 
quieting signs of a forceful ideological tendency. “We have 
bound ourselves to a work of anti-clericalism, to a work of 
irreligion,” exclaimed M. Viviani, a prominent member of 
the French government, in the parliament of Paris in 1906. 
“We have extinguished in the firmament lights which shall 
not be rekindled any more. We have shown the toilers that 
heaven contains only chimeras.” The tone of these words is 
self-conscious indeed. In the historical retrospect of today, 
they may appear as a gross and boastful overstatement; but 
they could seem far from that to many in the European con- 
ditions of 1906. For the drive to atheism, the work of ir- 
religion to which the champions of “laicization” of the 
French State had bound themselves, was nourished not 
only by radical Liberalism but also by another powerful 
movement, aspiring to the high goal of reforming thor- 
oughly human society. Out of the defects of the Liberal 
world, Socialism was born in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Its contribution to anti-clericalism was to surpass 
all that either Liberalism or the Enlightenment had been 
able to devise in the preceding generations. 

The movement of the Marxian Socialists arose from 
criticism of the Liberal economic system. It soon developed 
into a general philosophy of materialism, so expanded as to 
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supply its followers with answers to all the questions of 
human life and interest. This life and interest the Marxists 
concentrated solely in material things, regarded as an end in 


themselves. For religion and Church they had only con- a 


tempt, logically derived from the propositions of their doc- 
trine relative to matters spiritual. These were as follows: 
exaltation of the State to a supreme, all-embracing authority, 
the only one from which any improvement of human so- 
ciety could be expected; compression of the individual into 
the exclusive position of a subject of the State, who must 
be allowed no moral allegiance beyond that owed to the 
materialistic State; denial of a future life and of other 
supernatural beliefs escaping rational cognizance; and the 
resulting refusal to admit any razson d’étre for a spiritual 
power as complementary, not to say superior, to the secular 
power of the State. Accordingly, neither God himself nor a 
Church, actively concerned with the earthly preparation of 
her faithful for their future life, fitted into the blueprint of 
a Socialist State. For neither of them had it any room what- 
soever. Thus for the first time in her history, the Christian 
Church was confronted with a strong and popular move- 
ment whose attitude toward Christianity and, in fact, to- 
ward any kind of religion, amounted to complete negation. 
Fed by social injustices inherent in capitalist and indus- 
trial economy, Socialism spread rapidly all over Europe, 
inciting millions of dissatisfied citizens to class-warfare, 
strikes, and revolutionary violence. It became a powerful 
factor in politics, and every European country had to experi- 
ence in some degree its manifold influence on human pas- 
sions. It assumed a supra-national organization when a 
co-ordinating body, called the International, was established 
in 1861, with the slogan “Proletarians of all countries unite,” 
to direct the activity of the Socialist political parties in 
various States. Under these conditions, as the doctrine of 
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Socialism was much more uniform than that of Liberalism, 
and its political line more consistent, the effects of the 
movement on the relationship between Church and State 
were not long in being felt profoundly all over the 
European continent. 

In the general hostility of the Marxists to all Churches, 
that of Rome particularly attracted their antagonism. She 
was the firmest in dogmatic belief, unbending in matters 
of principle, authoritatively led by the papacy, and inter- 
nationally organized; she was, therefore, the prototype of 
those reactionary institutions which, in the Marxian con- 
cept, obstructed the way to the ideal of materialistic prog- 
ress. Nor did the Catholic Church fail to reciprocate the 
Socialist aversion. All through the nineteenth century the 
Roman Pontiffs denounced and repeatedly condemned 
Socialism as incompatible with the very fundamentals of 
Christianity. Their mutual opposition of basic ideas being 
unbridgeable, the Socialist politicians zealously supplied 
fresh fuel to the anti-clerical campaigns of the Liberal ex- 
tremists. Owing to their contribution, the controversial 
issues between the Vatican and various European States 
were kept burning with unabated intensity until the out- 
break of the First World War. The international position 
of the papacy could not but suffer from this state of affairs. 
The situation was well illustrated by the strained condition 
of the Holy See’s official relations with the leading powers 
of the world. The accumulation of unsettled difficulties be- 
tween Church and State in many countries caused these 
relations to deteriorate considerably in the period preceding 
World War I. This was strikingly thrown into relief when 
in 1917, at the height of the World War, Pope Benedict XV 
made a pressing appeal to all the belligerents for a nego- 
tiated peace. His appeal was directed, in the first place, to 
the governments of the Great Powers. All the eight Great 
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Powers of the contemporary world were involved in the 
war by 1917, but most of them had no diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. As a strange consequence of such a 
situation it was, on the side of the Entente Powers, through 
the medium of Great Britain that the Pope’s peace proposals 
had to be transmitted to the leaders of such ancient Catho- 
lic countries as Italy and France.* This significant initial 
deficiency boded ill for the prospects of the papal appeal, 
which actually met with a cool reception from all the 
Entente governments; nothing further came of it and the 
fierce conflict of the World War worked its way implacably 
to the bitter end. 

Many features in the political face of Europe were 
changed by the First World War. Within the belligerent 
States, many pre-war passions mellowed during the epic 
struggle, amid the common cares and aims of an all-out 
national effort. In France, M. Viviani, the man who pre- 
tended to put out all the lights of Christianity in the 
French firmament, was prime minister at the moment 
when the conflagration broke out. But despite the fact that 
avowed anticlericals of his type firmly retained the govern- 
mental reins in Paris until the end of the war, the Catholics 
co-operated wholeheartedly in the defense of the Republic. 
The weight of their loyalty, and the contribution of their 
moral values to the victories on the battle-fields, were bound 
to produce tempering effects on French politics in religious 

1The Pope’s lack of diplomatic relations with Italy was due to his 
rigid non-recognition of the Italian kingdom with Rome as capital, 
whereas his diplomatic relations with France had been severed in 1905, 
when the French republic effected the separation of Church and State, in 
disregard of the concordat of 1801. The British Liberal government of 
Mr. Asquith had accredited an official representative to the Holy See in 
1914, for the first time since the Reformation. If it had not been for this, 
none of the six Great Powers of the Entente (France, Italy, Great Britain, 


Russia, Japan, United States) would have been in official relation with the 
head of the Catholic Church. 
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matters after the war. Similarly, an appeasement prevailed 
in British politics, mollifying the anti-Catholic feelings 
which had been connected with the ever green Irish ques- 
tion and which had risen to a boiling point just before the 
war in 1914. They subsided during the world conflict, and 
later died down rapidly after the establishment of the Irish 
Free State in 1922. But the most conspicuous change was 
reserved to the Marxist camp. Many were the adherents of 
Marxism in all belligerent countries who were unable to 
resist, from the start of the conflagration, the appeal of 
patriotic duties. They were driven to collaboration with 
bourgeois governments which they had virulently de- 
nounced before; and when the Russian Revolution placed 
before them bluntly the dilemma of following either the 
uncompromising path of social revolution or the interests of 
their homelands, the whole Socialist movement split up. It 
divided into Communist radicals and moderate Socialists, 
and the disruption was to be an enduring one. At this time 
also, the ultramontane elements among the Catholics were 
exchanging their conservativism for a more realistic ap- 
proach to the now well-established democratic institutions. 
The general tendency at the end of the war, therefore, was 
toward a new and broader alignment, rallying Liberals, 
Socialists, and Catholics alike under the banner of democ- 
racy. 

It was in Central Europe that the mutual support of these 
diverse democratic groups was to bear its main political 
fruits. The collapse of the centuries-old monarchic traditions 
of Germany and Austria left there a governmental vacuum 
in which violent social convulsions were strongly influenced, 
in the first post-war years, by the blandishments of Bolshevik 
propaganda from Russia. In the industrial countries of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and particularly in Germany, the 
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vacuum was filled by new régimes, established by the com- 
bined forces of Liberal, Social-Democratic, and Catholic 
parties. They eventually surmounted the Communist-in- 
spired unrest and laid the foundations of a new order based 
on parliamentary democracy. 

For the relations between Church and State in Central 
Europe this development was a happy one. Only in Czecho- 
slovakia, in the early ’twenties, there flared up an outburst 
of anti-clericalism, directed against the Catholic Church 
which was accused of a long political association with the 
Hapsburg monarchy in the past. But the trouble was soon 
quelled and finally disposed of by means of a concordat 
concluded with the Holy See. Otherwise no serious disturb- 
ance occurred in the post-war years over the area of Cen- 
tral Europe, comprising Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, and Germany. Under the generally agreed prin- 
ciple of religious toleration, all organized religious denomi- 
nations were allowed free and unhindered development 
with constitutional guarantees, to the common. satis- 
faction of both Church and State. If any specific Church 
benefited particularly from the favorable situation, it was 
the Catholic Church in Germany. With the fall of the 
Hohenzollern monarchy, Lutheranism lost much of its 
institutional character as an established State Church in 
Prussia, still the largest component part of the German 
Republic. At the same time, the federal system of Germany 
was politically de-Prussianized, as compared with the pre- 
ceding imperial era. Both these features permitted a greater 
Catholic participation and influence in the central govern- 
ment, although the Catholics continued to be only a third 
of the German population. Illustrative of this is the fact that 
the Catholic party called the Centrum, famous for its per- 
formance in the Kulturkampf (see Chapter 7), supplied 
most of the Reich’s prime ministers between 1918 and 1933, 
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as also the fact that for the first time in modern history 
regular diplomatic relations were established between Berlin 
and the Vatican in 1925. 

Meanwhile, in contrast with this picture of a pacified 
Central Europe, an attack on the Christian Church, in keep- 
ing with Socialist theory at its most extreme, was in full 
swing in the East. When the Bolsheviks seized power in 
Russia at the end of 1917, they were bringing with them 
the purest concept of a materialistic Marxist State. To them, 
their own political programme was a semi-religion. The old 
notion of religion, the belief in God and Divine Revelation, 
they dismissed as a mere bourgeois superstition, and in the 
Christian Church they saw only an instrument of the 
capitalists to keep the “working masses” in obedience. Con- 
sequently, any responsibility of an individual or religious 
body to an authority outside the domain of their all-power- 
ful State, including responsibility of conscience toward an 
invisible God, was branded a priori as a mental treason 
against the State. To prevent such a treason from occurring, 
the surest way was to exterminate both religion and Church. 
And that in fact was the solution that the Bolsheviks whole- 
heartedly adopted. Carrying out the whole of their sweep- 
ing programme, they abolished private ownership of the 
means of economic production, suppressed Liberal civic 
freedoms, established a ubiquitous police system, subjugated 
all culture and intellectual activity to the supervision of the 
Communist party and—in their urge for unlimited control 
of the souls of the people—they attempted to draw a 
frontier of State sovereignty even in the religious conscience 
of the citizen, to eliminate his allegiance to God. In this 
way a new type of State, the totalitarian, was born in 
Russia out of the Bolshevik revolution. Of all its revolu- 
tionary aspects the last mentioned one, conditioning its at- 
tack on religion and Church, was undoubtedly the most 
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extreme. It will be dealt with more particularly in the next 
chapter. 

Radical as it was, the social appeal of the Russian Revolu- 
tion exercised a powerful influence on the exhausted popu- 
lations of the continent after the Great War. It did not 
spare Italy, where subversive social agitation rapidly 
reached a degree threatening complete disorganization of 
political conditions of the country. At that stage, an Italian 
leader emerged, Benito Mussolini, who, himself a former 
Socialist of long standing, devised an original synthesis of 
the Communist achievements with ‘a strong ingredient of 
emotional nationalism. His Fascist movement met with 
great response and established, in 1922, a dictatorial régime 
in Italy. The movement soon came to be decried by the 
Marxists as an antipode of Socialism but, in fact, most of 
its principal traits were the same as those of Russian Com- 
munism. They consisted in social collectivism, dictatorship 
of one political party, extensive use of police in govern- 
mental methods, and full subjection of all political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural life to the emphatically unlimited State 
power. Imitating Communism in so many things, the 
Fascist system was unquestionably but another brand of 
totalitarianism. However, its relations to religion and 
Church were to follow different lines than in Russia. 

Although the Fascist leadership was composed predomi- 
nantly of free-thinkers and atheists, including Mussolini 
himself, a variety of reasons caused them to soften their atti- 
tude toward Catholicism, the almost sole religion of the 
Italian people. In Italy, too,a final reconciliation of the Cath- 
olics with the Liberal State had emerged from the common 
sufferings of the World War. The abstentionist policy of 
Non expedit (see Chapter 7) had been definitively aban- 
doned. As a result, not only had the Catholics started to 
participate fully in elections and political life, but they had 
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formed an influential party of their own, called the Popolari 
and founded by a priest, Don Sturzo. Now the neutraliza- 
tion of this party and its elimination from the political 
scene was one reason for the moderated Fascist approach 
to the Catholic Church. Others were the desire to obtain 
support from the ecclesiastical hierarchy for the consolida- 
tion of the new régime; a common Fascist and Catholic 
interest in eliminating the occult power of Italian Free- 
masonry; and last, but not least, the ambition to settle the 
“Roman Question,” in the solution of which the Liberal 
State had conspicuously failed. Prompted by all these con- 
siderations, discreet Fascist feelers were sent out to sound 
the Vatican’s disposition for a comprehensive arrangement, 
covering all the outstanding issues between Church and 
State in Italy. After laborious negotiations, an agreement 
was reached and signed on February 11, 1929. It consisted 
of the so-called Treaty of the Lateran and of a concordat, 
the two complementing each other to form a whole which 
has remained valid ever since. 

By the Treaty of the Lateran the sixty-year-old “Roman 
Question,” which had arisen from the stubborn papal re- 
fusal to acknowledge the conquest of Rome by the Italian 
kingdom in 1870, was eventually resolved. The Pontiff, 
Pius XI, recognized Rome as integral part and capital of 
Italy. In return, to symbolize the political independence of 
the Holy See, his sovereignty was recognized over the tiny 
State of the Vatican City amounting to 109 acres, with a 
population of about 700 persons, mostly officials of the 
pontifical Curia. The international status of the papal 
sovereignty, however, was to be somewhat special. The 
territory of the Vatican City State was proclaimed perma- 
nently neutral in any military conflict. In addition, the 
Pope declared that he would keep, in general, outside inter- 
national politics and would take no part in “international 
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congresses” concerned with the settlement of political mat- 
ters. This declaration, as the experience of the subsequent 
years has shown, does not imply any restriction of the 
pastoral attributes of the Holy See, discharged by pro- 
nouncements which may, occasionally, have a bearing on 
political topics. As for the papal abstention from interna- 
tional conferences and assemblies, the phrase znternational 
congresses, as used in the Lateran Treaty, has received in 
practice an extensive interpretation; the papacy has never 
claimed representation even in such wide international 
bodies as the League of Nations or the United Nations. 
Thus the papal sovereignty has been detached from the 
cares and responsibilities of secular government as much as 
this could be done. Time has shown that the result has not 
been detrimental to it. Its present political status has enabled 
the papacy to function all the more freely in the spiritual 
sphere and its prestige in the world has been generally en- 
hanced both by the settlement of the Roman Question it- 
self and by the smooth operation of the Lateran Treaty in 
the years that followed, particularly during World War II. 

The other part of the agreement of 1929, the concordat 
between the Pope and the Italian State, is also a document 
of great importance. It placed the legal position of the 
Church in Italy on a new foundation and a very stable one, 
because any denunciation of the concordat by Italy would 
entail automatically the cancellation of the Treaty of the 
Lateran as well. That the concordat is of advantage to the 
Church can be seen from its principal features: freedom of 
worship, of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, of the nomination of 
bishops and of the acquisition of property has been guaran- 
teed to the Church in Italy; the State agreed to assist poorly- 
endowed ecclesiastical benefices by payment of regular 
subsidies (called Ja congrua); canon law was re-established 
to regulate the matrimonial affairs of Italian citizens; the 
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State admitted “the teaching of Christian doctrine as the 
basis and goal of public education,” so that obligatory in- 
struction in religion returned to primary and secondary 
State schools; the State engaged to respect all schools, and 
particularly the universities, run by religious bodies; and 
the State recognized the legality of the associations of “Cath- 
olic Action,” with the proviso that they would keep out of 
politics. 

So the embarrassing heritage which the Liberal epoch 
had accumulated in the relations between Church and State 
in Italy was disposed of in one historic compact. The agree- 
ment was satisfactory for the Roman Church. It was also 
satisfactory for the Fascist government, as it undoubtedly 
drew closer to it millions of Italian Catholics. For the 
future, it could be assumed that the consolidated influence 
of the Church in the country’s public life would have re- 
straining effects on the Fascists. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the unpredictable dynamism of their totalitarian 
ideology kept alive much uncertainty about the future ob- 
servance of the concordat by the Fascist State. The fears 
were the more justified as the tide of totalitarianism was 
far from receding in Europe. A fresh and dark cloud was 
looming on the horizon, presaging more tribulations for 
both Europe and the Christian Church. At the time when 
the Lateran Treaty and concordat were negotiated at Rome, 
another, and an especially formidable type of the totalitarian 
ideology was taking shape in the German-speaking orbit 
across the Alps. In the brutality of its radicalism, as well as 
in the scope of its dire consequences, it was destined to 
overshadow considerably its Fascist forerunners. 

A combination of disparate causes had led to the rise of 
Nazism in Germany. Militarists resentful of their defeat in 
the World War, capitalists afraid of Bolshevism, members 
of the middle class impoverished by the experiments in 
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monetary inflation, and the growing army of unemployed 
produced by the world-wide economic crisis, were the dis- 
contented German elements which ultimately turned their 
recriminations against the democratic régime in their coun- 
try. They provided the following of a new totalitarian 
leader, Adolf Hitler, whose vociferous movement rose to 
power at the beginning of 1933. Though professing a violent 
anti-Marxism, it was, like the Italian Fascism, nothing else 
but an amalgamation of a passionately nationalist spirit 
with many elements of Socialism, as exemplified in its very 
name—it was officially styled the “National Socialist 
Workers’ Party.” Its fundamental tenets were social col- 
lectivism and a deification of the State, totally dominated 
by one omnipotent political party and its leader, the 
Fuehrer. To this was added a racial doctrine, utterly in- 
compatible with Christianity, by which various theoreti- 
cians of the movement were prompted to an enthusiasm for 
anti-religious campaigning. But the Fuehrer’s attitude in this 
point was, in the first place, utilitarian. Personally, he was 
an atheist, and so were most of his highest associates. His 
views on religion he explained in plain words, which can be 
summarized briefly: “I do not pretend to know anything 
about heaven, future life, and all the rest of supernatural 
matters; therefore, I don’t meddle in them. But I expect, in 
return, that those who do pretend that they know all about 
such things (i.e. the churchmen) should keep to them and 
not interfere with me in politics.” 

Accordingly, utilitarian considerations prevailed in his 
first governmental approach to religious matters which was 
concerned with the Catholics. Before he came to power, 
negotiations had been opened between Germany and the 
Holy See with a view to a concordat. Hitler’s government 
completed them and the concordat was signed in July, 1933. 
It contained valuable provisions for the Roman Church. 
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Toleration and freedom of religious practice were guaran- 
teed to her all over Germany; so was freedom of preaching 
and of promulgating episcopal pastoral Letters; the Pope’s 
right to appoint bishops was acknowledged; Catholic reli- 
gious instruction in elementary and secondary schools was 
safeguarded, as also was the existence of Catholic con- 
fessional schools; and associations of “Catholic Action” 
were permitted to exercise religious, cultural, and charitable 
activity. In exchange for all this, the Hitler government— 
which was still backed, in 1933, only by a minority among 
the Germans—demanded the exclusion of the clergy’s in- 
fluence from politics and complete liquidation of the 
Centrum party, the latter having already been compelled 
by Nazi pressure to dissolve. Both they duly obtained. 
“With regard to the special conditions existing in Ger- 
many,” stipulated the concordat, “the Holy See will issue 
ordinances by which the clergy and the religious will be 
forbidden to be members of political parties or to be active 
on their behalf.” 

The utilitarianism inspiring the conclusion of this agree- 
ment resembled that of the Italian concordat of 1929. In 
effect, the first contacts of the two non-Communist totali- 
tarianisms in Europe with the Catholic Church assumed the 
form of two similar compromises. Striving to consolidate 
their control over their respective nations, the Fascists and 
the Nazis were eager to procure the disappearance, with 
papal sanction, of the Catholic political forces in their States, 
the party of the Popolari in Italy and that of the Centrum 
in Germany. For that purpose, they were prepared to be 
generous in their concordats. The papacy did sacrifice the 
two parties. But these were in any case doomed in the 
stormy drive of the two régimes to the completion of their 
political totalitarianism; it is this drive, characterized by a 
ruthless suppression of their political opponents, that is 
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meant in the passage of the German concordat, quoted 
above, when referring euphemistically to the “special con- 
ditions existing in Germany.” In return, the Holy See re- 
ceived a favorable counterpart in the liberally granted 
guarantees. It took them with misgivings and distrust, fore- 
seeing trouble ahead. But as matters stood, there appeared 
no other practicable way of dealing with the two dynamic 
and menacing dictatorships with regard to the relations 
between Church and State. 

The great economic crisis of the late twenties, which had 
contributed to the rise of Nazism in Germany, engendered 
a great deal of political and social disturbance in other 
European countries also. It helped to spread totalitarian 
ideologies, as neither of the two vocally rival economic sys- 
tems, Liberalism and Socialism, offered promise of being 
equal to the demands of the situation. To guard her faith- 
ful from falling into dangerous errors, the Catholic Church, 
too, stepped forward to remind them of her own views on 
social and economic matters. It was amid the unsettling 
effects of the economic crisis that Pope Pius XI spoke up to 
formulate the doctrine of the Catholic Church in this field. 
Pope Leo XIII had done so before him, in 1891, when he 
issued the celebrated encyclical Rerum Novarum. In 1931, 
Pius XI restated the ideas of his predecessor, bringing them 
up to date in the encyclical Quadragesimo anno. Against the 
Socialists he maintained the legitimacy of private ownership 
of the means of production, tempered by Christian charity 
and by the principle that property must be used for the 
common good. Against the capitalist Liberals he advocated 
decent living wages for the workers, permitting the founda- 
tion and upkeep of their families, and adjustment of labor 
disputes by means of “vocational groups” or “corporations,” 
in which both employers and employees would co-operate 
in a spirit of Christian justice. The principles of both papal 
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encyclicals attained a considerable influence in some Cath- 
olic countries. In two of them, Austria and Portugal, 
authoritarian régimes had been established which now, in 
the early *thirties, adopted the “corporative system” recom- 
mended in the encyclicals as the basis of their social struc- 
ture. In doing so, however, they remained distinct from 
the totalitarian régimes. Authoritarian dictatorships though 
they were and remained, out of political necessity, yet their 
deep Christian spirit prevented them from falling into the 
extremes of totalitarianism. As for the relations between 
Church and State, both the Austrian government of 
Chancellor Dollfus and that of Premier Salazar in Portugal 
concluded harmonious concordats with the Holy See, 
settling to mutual satisfaction the questions pending be- 
tween the spiritual and secular powers in their countries. 
In Portugal, particularly, this was badly needed to redress 
the disorderly conditions bequeathed to the Salazar govern- 
ment by the militant anti-clericals who had governed the 
republic before him, during its Liberal era. 

Meanwhile, in Italy and in Germany the totalitarian 
régimes were heading resolutely toward the completion of 
their ideal of a monolithic, all-controlling State. Having 
monopolized every type of association in their respective 
territories, the Fascists and the Nazis were confronted with 
the Church as the last organized body outside their direct 
supervision. Under these conditions, a clash between 
Church and State was bound to occur. It actually did occur 
in Italy as well as in Germany, though its scope and inten- 
sity were not the same in the two countries. 

Claiming the exclusive competence for the education of 
the Italian youth in the Fascist spirit, Mussolini’s govern- 
ment ordered, in May, 1931, that the “Catholic Action” 
associations be disbanded under the pretext that they were 
meddling in politics. This order, in itself a breach of the 
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concordat, was aggravated by a synchronized campaign of 
intimidation, which the Fascist Press and police were con- 
ducting against the Catholics under governmental direction. 
But the papacy stood firm in defense of the Church’s rights. 
On June 29, 1931, Pope Pius XI issued the encyclical Non 
abbiamo bisogno protesting vehemently against the in- 
fringements of the concordat and condemning the Fascist 
conception of the education of youth as a “pagan worship 
of the State.” A sharp conflict between the Vatican and the 
Italian State ensued. It was terminated a few months later 
by a compromise in which the Fascist government revoked 
the suppression of the Catholic youth associations, in ex- 
change for their reiterated promise to avoid all interference 
in political matters. 

The conflict that broke out soon afterwards in Germany 
was wider and deeper, affecting as it did the Protestants as 
the first target. Toward the Protestants, the Nazi State was 
bound by no concordat. On the contrary, it could avail it- 
self of the old machinery of legal prerogatives with which 
the secular power had been provided in the Lutheran Ger- 
man States ever since the Reformation. Furthermore, the 
Protestants in Germany were not a uniform body. They 
consisted of the Lutherans, of the so-called Prussian United 
Church (a denomination combining the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist creeds, initiated in Prussia by king Frederic Wil- 
liam III at the beginning of the nineteenth century), and of 
the “Reformed Church” (ie. Calvinists). Moreover, the 
Protestants were only very loosely organized, because in all 
the historical State units of which the Reich was composed 
every denomination had autonomous Churches with- 
out much unifying link between them. All this was duly 
turned against them when the movement of the “German 
Christians,” in reality an appendage of the Nazi party, in- 
filtrated German Protestantism and enforced, at the end of 
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1933, the election of pastor Mueller as Reichsbischof (bishop 
of the Reich) to be the authoritative administrator of Prot- 
estant religious affairs all over the country. These “German 
Christians” were peculiar Christians. In keeping with the 
general anti-Semitic spirit of Nazism, they rejected the Old 
Testament altogether, demanded a wholesale revision of 
Christianity, and made no secret of their tendency to set up 
a national German Church on their own lines. But they 
ran into a staunch opposition, so that a stubborn conflict 
between orthodox Protestantism and the Nazi State fol- 
lowed, known as the Kirchenkampf (Church struggle). In- 
side the Protestant bodies, a counter-movement sprang into 
existence, the “Confessing Church,” of which a former 
submarine commander in World War I, pastor Niemoeller, 
became the leading figure. At a synod held in 1935 a vote 
of censure was passed against the Reichsbischof. An ec- 
clesiastical ban was inflicted upon him, and he was forced to 
retire from his function. This entailed a drastic police re- 
pression against the leadership, as well as against the rank 
and file of the resistance, who were gradually decimated by 
arrest and imprisonment in concentration camps. However, 
in the face of the latent and obstinate opposition, the Nazis 
preferred not to push things to the extreme, and desisted 
from the immediate policy of forming a national Church 
as advocated by the “German Christians.” 

Their withdrawal was only tactical, for they realized that 
the subjugation of Christianity required a longer prepara- 
tion, and a thorough one. That is why, in the years from 
1935 to 1937, they broadened their anti-clerical campaign 
by turning it against the Catholic Church as well. During 
those years a succession of hostile governmental measures 
fell heavily on the Catholics. Their schools were closed; 
their “Catholic Action” associations were dissolved; their 
diocesan press was muzzled by a severe censorship; pastoral 
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letters of the bishops were confiscated; and hundreds of 
priests were arrested on various pretexts to disappear into 
concentration camps or prisons after spectacular mock-trials. 
Most of these actions were contrary to the concordat of 
1933, and the Holy See did not fail to voice indignant pro- 
tests against its flagrant infringements. When nothing could 
be achieved by diplomatic démarches of his nuncio in 
Berlin, Pope Pius XI launched against the Nazis, in March, 
1937, the encyclical Mit brennender Sorge. Defining the 
Christian attitude toward the National-Socialist ideology, 
he condemned the racial doctrine and its anti-religious im- 
plications, as well as the “German Christians” and their 
attacks on the Old Testament, and appealed for resistance 
to the “neo-paganism” of the Nazi State. “If by no fault of 
ours there is not to be peace [between Church and State 
in Germany ],” said he in the conclusion of the encyclical, 
“the Church of God will defend her rights and her liberties 
in the name of the Almighty whose arm even today is not 
shortened.” The manner in which the challenge contained 
in these words was served on the Nazis was in itself a 
warning to them. 

The encyclical was issued in Rome on Passion Sunday, in 
March, 1937. In spite of police vigilance, it was smuggled 
into Germany, distributed secretly to the clergy within three 
days, and read out, on Palm Sunday, in all German 
churches under the noses of the surprised Gestapo. As a 
reprisal, the infuriated Fuehrer and his government at first 
considered the abrogation of the concordat and a full-scale 
anti-Catholic persecution. But, after reflection, they ab- 
stained from both. The approach of the Second World War, 
on the actual plans for which they were already engaged at 
that time, dissuaded the Nazi leaders from involving their 
country in an all-out Kirchenkampf against Protestants and 
Catholics together. In fact, they subsequently slackened 
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their anti-Christian drive, endeavoring to bring about reli- 
gious appeasement. 

Soon afterwards the fateful conflict, in which both 
Nazism and Fascism were destined to perish, was thrust 
upon the world. When the Second World War broke out 
in 1939, it brought to an end, as had the First, a distinct 
period in history, in this case the period characterized by the 
emergence of the totalitarian State. This State, as we have 
explained in the present chapter, was an offspring of 
Marxian Socialism and of secularist atheism. But its his- 
torical associations went much further. In several outstand- 
ing aspects it constituted, in effect, a return to the rules of 
the pagan State of antiquity, to those conditions where every 
individual was totally absorbed in the political unit of his 
State or tribe, whose leaders he had to worship as endowed 
with sacred and godly authority. This revival of paganism 
had not occurred without being sought. On the contrary, it 
had been a real obsession with many of the theoreticians 
of totalitarianism in Italy as well as in Germany; under 
their influence, it was the glory of ancient Rome and the 
historical performances of the pagan Teutons which were 
among the main sources of inspiration for both the Fascists 
and the Nazis. 

The concept of the totalitarian State denied all those civic 
liberties that the Liberal era, decrying the excessive power 
of the State, had devised as natural rights of men and en- 
shrined in political institutions. Having suppressed, how- 
ever, the Liberal freedoms of their subjects, the totalitarian 
régimes in Italy and in Germany halted in hesitation before 
the greatest barrier that long centuries of Christian history 
had erected against the excesses of State power. Libertas 
ecclesiae was a more difficult portion to swallow than the 
liberties of individual citizens. It was the main champion 
of this /ébertas, the Catholic Church, that undoubtedly com- 
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manded the special respect of the dynamic dictators. Con- 
sequently, both Mussolini and Hitler chose the way of 
compromise in dealing with her. How far they were sincere 
in their compromising concordats remains a matter of 
speculation. How they would have proceeded toward the 
Christian Church if they had won their great war is a ques- 
tion which nobody can answer for them. Happily enough, 
it need not be answered. They did not win. The schemes 
which their pagan pride had planned for generations to 
come were brought to dust, though only after a hard 
struggle and at tremendous cost to mankind. And when 
defeat finally overtook them, and utterly shattered the 
structures of their grandiose creations, only two of their 
achievements remained intact amidst the general ruin. By 
an irony of history these proved to be those two exceptions 
to their totalitarianism, in which both Mussolini and Hitler 
had consented to reduce the radicalism of their doctrines and 
to respect, with whatever mental reservations, the liberty of 
the Catholic Church: their two concordats survived them, 
were taken over by the succeeding régimes in Italy and in 
Germany, and continue in force to the present day. 


Church and State in the Cold War 


WORLD-WIDE COALITION OF DEMOCRATIC FORCES AND 
five years of hard fighting in the Second World 
War were necessary to accomplish the breaking 
down of the two totalitarian régimes in Central Europe, 
and of their “Berlin-Rome Axis.” Behind the Great Alli- 
ance, all the Christian Churches lined up to lend it moral 
support, the aggressive totalitarians having managed to 
antagonize them all. This time the worth of their moral 
support was duly appreciated. The appreciation was instruc- 
tively reflected in the position of the Roman Pontiff, the 
leader of the largest Christian Church. Unlike the First 
World War, the Second one saw practically all the bellig- 
erents, and especially the Great Powers, entertaining 
relations with the Pope and conducting a great deal of 
humanitarian business through the mediation of the Holy 
See.” 
There was, however, one conspicuous exception: the 
Soviet Union. If nothing else did, this exception brought 
1In World War II a record number of diplomatic missions was ac- 
credited to the Holy See. As in the First, all the Great Powers eventually 
became involved in the Second World War. Among them, France had re- 
newed her diplomatic relations with the Vatican in 1921; Germany estab- 
lished them in 1925 and Italy in 1929. In the governmental circles of the 
United States an old bias prevails afainst official relations with the Pope. 
Nevertheless, for the duration of the war, the difficulty was overcome in 


such a way that the president of the United States accredited to the Holy 
See a personal representative with ambassadorial rank, 
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home to all the ominous fact that there were totalitarians 
among the democratic coalition also and, consequently, that 
no matter which side should win the war, the future would 
hold trouble in store for Christianity. And so it did. When, 
at last, the battlefields became silent and millions in all con- 
tinents rejoiced in expectation of a durable peace, no peace 
came. The surviving Communist totalitarianism was al- 
lowed not only to survive, but to expand considerably, and 
to refurbish anew all those parts of its doctrine which had 
been temporarily mitigated during the mortal struggle with 
Hitlerite Germany. Having resumed them fully, the Soviet 
Union challenged its former allies, and the world has 
divided again in a vast conflict known as the Cold War, un- 
parallelled in the range and character of its fighting actions. 
As that character is largely moral, the sphere of the rela- 
tionship between the Christian Churches and the Commu- 
nist-dominated State figures inevitably as one of the most 
important among the battlefields of the Cold War. 
“Religion is the opium of the people,” wrote Karl Marx 
as early as 1844, and the phrase presented in a nutshell the 
whole Marxist view on matters spiritual. For his disciples, 
this dictum was to be one of those “scientific” revelations 
of the master on which they founded the Socialist move- 
ment. Such it was for Lenin sixty years later, when he was 
outlining the creeds and tasks of his nascent Bolshevik 
party. “Religion,” he wrote in 1905, “lulls with the hope of 
heavenly reward those who toil their whole life in misery, 
by teaching them patience and resignation. For the ex- 
ploiters of their misery, charity on earth is an easy ticket of 
admittance to felicity in heaven. Religion is a sort of coarse 
spiritual brandy, in which the slaves of capital drown their 
human dignity and their demands for an existence worthy 
of a human being.” Having so explained the incompatibility 
between religion and the interests of the proletariat, Lenin 
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proceeds to define the duties of the Bolshevik party with 
regard to religion and Church. Religion should be declared 
a private thing of the citizens; such is, he says, the usual 
Socialist attitude. That, however, is not enough to his mind. 
“We demand,” he continues, “that religion be a private 
matter in relation to the State. But by no means can we 
consider it as a private matter so far as our party is con- 
cerned. For a party of the Socialist proletariat, religion is 
not a private thing. It interests the whole party and the 
whole proletariat. . . . Therefore, our propaganda includes 
necessarily militant atheism.” 

The fate allocated by Lenin to any Church in the Bol- 
shevik State is revealed by this reasoning with unmistakable 
clarity. It consists in a treatment by two stages. Religion 
must first be made a purely private matter, divorced from 
any connection with the State; this means a hostile separa- 
tion of the State from the Church. Thereafter, when religion 
and Church had been rejected by the State and deprived of 
all its protection, they are to be assailed by means of propa- 
ganda and political pressure by the Bolshevik party, the 
one and only sovereign body within the State. As the view 
taken by Lenin of both religion and Church was a con- 
temptuous one and his belief in the persuasiveness of the 
Marxist doctrine boundless, one can understand his conf- 
dent expectation that the influence of the “religious opium” 
in a Socialist State would be paralyzed and its use extinct 
in a matter of short time. 

The new impetus which this system brought to the anti- 
clerical methods hitherto applied, emerges clearly from a 
comparison with the achievements of the French champions 
of “laicization,’ culminating in 1905 (see Chapter 7), the 
same year in which the words just cited were written by 
Lenin. For the initial stage, namely, a drastic separation of 
Church and State, Lenin and the French anti-clericals were 
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at one. Beyond that, however, their methods parted. While 
the French anti-clerical Liberals had to respect the civic 
liberties of the Catholics who, entrenched behind the con- 
stitutionally guaranteed freedoms of conscience, speech, and 
press, could compete with them on equal footing for the 
soul of the nation, Lenin offered a more efficient way of 
proceeding. The extirpation of Christianity was to be en- 
trusted to a totalitarian party which, under the so-called 
dictatorship of the proletariat, would tolerate no nonsense 
about democratic freedoms. The party would attack the 
Church in every way available to a State-sponsored propa- 
ganda, whereas no means of fighting back would be allowed 
to the devotees of religion. Consequently, the defenseless 
Church would die a quick and irresistible death. 

Twelve years later, the revolution in Russia cleared the 
way for putting Lenin’s system into practice. Immediately, 
the revolutionaries turned against the Russian Church. 
From its Greco-Byzantine origins, the latter had always 
been a State Church, modeled on the pattern of the Byzan- 
tine Caesaro-papism (see Chapter 2). The State control 
over it became all the more effective when Peter the Great 
had made the Czar, assisted by a Holy Synod, head of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. This close connection between 
Czardom and the Church was duly turned against her by 
the revolutionaries. When the Bolsheviks seized power 
under Lenin’s leadership, in November, 1917, they could 
corroborate their anti-religious aversion by putting on the 
Church the blame for a large share of the ancien régime’s 
political misdeeds, much in the same way as the French 
revolutionaries had done in 1789. They did not fail to do so. 
Without delay, they enacted drastic laws by which the 
Orthodox Church was separated from the Russian State. 
Any kind of State support to the Church, or protection of 
it, were discontinued; she was deprived of all property and 
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of the right to acquire any in future, excluded entirely from 
education, and forbidden to carry on charitable works. So 
the first stage of Lenin’s scheme was effected thoroughly 
within a few weeks. 

The second required much more time and also a long- 
term policy, the formulation of which had provided an 
exciting topic at the debates of many a revolutionary caucus 
all over Russia. From these debates a scheme emerged 
whose general directives were embodied in the official pro- 
gramme of the Communist party, adopted in March, 19109. 
In a series of items described as “of general political charac- 
ter,” No. 13 reads as follows: 

“In the matter of religion the Communist Party of Russia 
is not content with the separation of Church and State, and 
school and Church, already decreed, that is, with measures 
which belong to the programme of bourgeois democracy 
but which, in view of the multiple ties uniting capitalism 
with religious propaganda, have nowhere been consistently 
carried out. 

“The Communist Party of Russia is convinced that only 
the construction of a carefully planned system, with full con- 
sciousness of its goal, and embracing the entire field of 
economic and industrial life, can completely extirpate the 
religious prejudices of the masses. ‘The party will use every 
endeavor to destroy the bond between the exploiting classes 
and the organizations for religious propaganda, by conduct- 
ing an anti-religious campaign organized on an extensive 
scale on behalf of scientific enlightenment, which will con- 
tribute to the emancipation of the working masses from 
religious prejudices.” 

As appears from these lines, the programme follows the 
pattern recommended by Lenin in 1905: separation of 
Church and State first, and destruction of religion by 
atheistic propaganda afterwards. For the first stage it duly 
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claims continuity with the bourgeois anti-clericalism of the 
Liberals, though pointing out its inadequacy from the 
Marxist point of view. In the second stage the party chal- 
lenges the Churches, degraded to mere “organizations for 
religious propaganda,” in a declaration of ideological war 
whose defiance could not be made clearer; the aim is com- 
plete extirpation of religion. However, the party was mind- 
ful of the lessons of history, going beyond the ambit of the 
bourgeois anti-clericals. It remembered the experience of the 
pagan Roman State of antiquity which taught that insulting 
blasphemy and physical violence are not good methods in 
dealing with Christianity. They are unlikely to stamp it 
out; on the contrary, the blood of the ancient martyrs had 
made the Church of Christ only stronger and more adamant 
toward the persecutors. That is why an important sentence 
was added to conclude No. 13 of the Communist pro- 
gramme of 191g: “But any outrage to the sentiments of be- 
lievers must be carefully avoided, for its only result is to 
strengthen religious fanaticism.” 

Following these directives, the Russian Communists 
worked out and put into practice a plan of systematic action 
along two distinct lines. By means of a schismatic move- 
ment, called the “Living Church,” they tried to disrupt the 
Russian Orthodox Church and make of it a tool in their 
own hands. At the same time, they endeavored, by an all- 
out propagation of atheism, to create conditions under 
which religion would be ultimately crushed and swept aside 
by the irresistible, spontaneous pressure of the “atheistic 
masses.” 

On the first line they failed. In spite of governmental 
support, the pro-Communist schismatics did not succeed in 
getting the upper hand inside the Orthodox Church. More 
than that, owing to the firm attitude of the Orthodox hier- 
archy (led by Patriarch Tikhon and subjected to multiple 
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vexations and arrests by the State police), and to the passive 
resistance of the faithful, it was the “Living Church” which 
disintegrated and became discredited, instead of the old 
‘one. Thereupon the government realized its failure and 
effected, in 1927, a rapprochement with the lawful hierarchy 
in whose leadership Sergius, Metropolitan of Nijni 
Novgorod, had succeeded the deceased Patriarch Tikhon. 
Acknowledging his own and the Church’s promises of 
loyalty to the régime, the Communist government recog- 
nized Sergius as the de facto head of the Russian Church 
and allowed the formation of a Holy Synod to assist him. 
Simultaneously, on the other line, a systematic and 
efficacious propaganda was conducted by the Bolshevik 
party in which especially the schools, the organizations of 
the youth, and the State-sponsored “League of the Godless” 
~were allocated prominent roles. After several years of pre- 
paratory effort, the moment was judged opportune in 1929 
to stage a pitched offensive. A law promulgated in April, 
1929, affected, for the worse, the position of the Church. 
Church communities were permitted to exist only on a 
strictly local and very precarious basis; in each locality at 
least twenty guarantors had to report every year that they 
were prepared to carry on the religious activities in the 
locality at their own expense; any religious instruction what- 
soever, in schools or elsewhere, was prohibited; and many 
grievous regulations were introduced whose infraction had 
for consequence the termination of the local community 
and the closing down of its church. The decree was the 
signal for a concentrated campaign by all atheistic forces, 
grouped in the “Anti-religious Front.” All over the Soviet 
Union demonstrations were organized by this Front, which 
were to represent a “spontaneous” upheaval of the masses 
against religion. Following many petitions, the authorities 
closed down thousands of churches, transforming them into 
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cinemas, clubs, or anti-religious museums, and many ter- 
rorized local communities had to discontinue their worship. 
So the long-term stage of the Bolshevik party’s programme 
was energetically pushed forward on this line whereas on 
the other, in relation to the Church’s hierarchy, tactical con- 
cessions had been made to the Orthodox episcopate. 

In the meantime, while this was going on in Russia, Com- 
munism was not faring well in its highest aim, that of a 
world revolution. Its initial advance in Central Europe, 
which had assumed serious proportions in Germany and in 
Hungary in the early ’twenties, had been checked, so that 
Bolshevism as a governmental system was confined to the 
Soviet Union itself until the Second World War. However, 
Communist parties had formed in most of the democratic 
States and engaged busily in subversive activities both on 
the surface of the political life and underground. In two 
countries they were able to influence the course of political 
events to a notable degree during this period, and in both 
their anti-Christianity manifested itself to the full. One was 
Mexico, where, under the administration of President Calles 
in the middle ’twenties, the Communist-dominated Mexi- 
can trade-unions supplied the régime’s fanatical anti- 
clericalism with strong and welcome backing. Ten years 
later, during the Spanish civil war, Communist elements 
got the upper hand in various parts of Spain. The excesses 
that they committed there against the Catholic religion and 
Church were grave; they resulted, among other things, in 
the murdering of ten bishops and thousands of priests and 
members of religious orders. 

As the evil proceeded in both Mexico and Spain from the 
same sources, and as it was Catholic Christianity that was 
attacked in both, the Roman Pontiff, Pius XI, intervened to 
confute, once again, the Communist theory and practice in 
the celebrated encyclical Divini Redemptoris, issued in 
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March, 1937. Other Popes had acted similarly before him, 
beginning with Pius IX, who already in 1846 had denounced 
the “infamous doctrine called Communism” in his ency- 
clical Qui pluribus. But Pius XI considered it his duty to 
take up the topical subject again, and to present the world 
with a comprehensive exposé of the irreconcilable opposi- 
tion between the doctrines of Christianity and Communism. 
He did so with remarkable lucidity, condemning the “huge 
error” of Communism and assigning to each factor of the 
Catholic community, clergy, “Catholic Action,’ Christian 
trade-unions, and State organs, its part to play in the active 
resistance to the deceiving devices of Communist strategy. 

The voice from Rome actually helped to stay the menac- 
ing threat in both Mexico and Spain. In this the effect of 
the encyclical Divini Redemptoris was seconded by a vast 
wave of indignation aroused in the world by a renewed anti- 
_.religious campaign in the Soviet Union. This was staged in 
1937 as a further major effort to de-christianize Russia, after 
the campaign of 1929 had gradually died down in the 
intervening years. The fresh outburst lasted a few months 
and then, suddenly, the tide turned. As in Germany (see 
Chapter 8), the danger of an international conflict, acutely 
palpable in the Europe of 1938, caused the Soviet govern- 
ment to revise its tactics toward the Russian Church. The 
possibility of a military emergency counselled concord 
inside the country. Therefore, a milder course was adopted 
toward the Church in an endeavor to appease the religious 
~ feelings of the population. 

The emergency actually came, in 1941, in the form of the 
German invasion. A struggle for life or death between the 
two formidable totalitarianisms ensued. In this struggle the 
Russian Orthodox Church, acknowledging the recent 
moderation of the government, displayed a wholehearted 
participation in the war effort, in full loyalty to the State. 
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She was rewarded by a series of concessions. Atheistic 
journals were restricted; taxation of religious communities 
was alleviated; and many churches, later even seminaries, 
were reopened. In 1943 a council of the Orthodox episcopate 
was allowed to meet, at which a regular “Patriarch of Mos- 
cow and all Russia” was elected again as head of the hier- 
archy and recognized as such by the State. In 1945 a decree 
was promulgated to repeal various anti-religious provisions 
of the previous legislation: the dioceses and parishes were 
permitted again to own property and the existence of 
monasteries was recognized. As a result of all these reliefs, 
the Church has been able to re-establish her former 
bishoprics and even to create new ones, with many thou- 
sands of priests and parishes. 

Thus the end of World War II found the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in the process of regaining strength, under 
markedly relaxed conditions on the part of the State. As in 
France after the First World War (see Chapter 8), a 
modus vivendt between Church and State had been ham- 
mered out in the common, national ordeal of the war 
against the foreign invader. There is, however, an important 
difference between the two processes. Whereas in France 
the Catholic Church has held her ground staunchly vis-a-vis 
the laicized State in both religious and political fields, 
and the French Catholics continue to enjoy their civic rights 
under a democratic constitution, the same cannot be said 
about the Orthodox Church in Russia. If the State in 
Russia has made concessions, the Church has had to make 
them too. Her ranks have been infiltrated, especially on the 
higher levels, by “arrivistes” eager to please the régime not 
only by their personal flexibility but also by increasing the 
adaptability of the Church’s stand in matters of religious 
belief. When the Communist State had inclined to be more 
lenient toward the Church, it demanded subservience in re- 
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turn, and a great deal of subservience it actually did obtain. 

In these conditions, the relationship between Church and 
State in the Soviet Union has become a mixture of a com- 
promising spirit with tenacity on both sides. The Church 
had withstood the first impact of the Revolution and the 
furious anti-religious campaigns of 1929 and 1937. After 
this show of steadfastness, her leadership slipped into more 
docile attitudes toward the State. On the other hand, the 
State had fallen short of its over-all anti-religious targets up 
to World War II, and then it too drifted into a spirit of 
compromise. In spite of this spirit, however, the Commu- 
nists continue to keep the Church under close control and to 
maintain their militant atheism in party propaganda as well 
as in the schools. In competing with them in these fields, 
the Church can do so only on very unequal terms. But all 
told, the balance sheet is not unfavorable to the Orthodox 
Church. The paramount fact is undeniable that, after the 
passing of one generation, the fulfillment of the Bolshevik 
party’s programme of 1919 lags noticeably behind the ex- 
pectations of the doctrinaires. Christianity has not been 
submerged by an atheism spontaneously acclaimed by the 
mass of the people. The Church remains alive, even ex- 
panding; and if her leaders appear to make a ready show of 
subservience to the government, on lower levels she man- 
ages to maintain a large share of her Christianity intact in 
the face of the totalitarian State. 

This development inside Russia, however, has been only 
one part of the Communist attitude toward Christianity in 
the post-war years. Another part, outside the Soviet Union, 
presents an aspect different from the Russian scene. The 
outcome of the war resulted in a steep rise of Soviet political 
power in the world, which was followed by a correspond- 
ing enhancement of Communist influence in all continents. 
In Central Europe, in particular, a vast territory, stretching 
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from the German shores of the Baltic Sea to the Turkish 
and Greek borders in the Balkans, fell under the full sway 
of the Bolshevik totalitarianism. Communist régimes were 
established in the States of this area, including the Russian 
zone of occupation in Germany, which had been trans- 
formed into the “German Democratic Republic.” In the 
States of Central Europe, Communism found many more 
types of Christianity than it had met hitherto in Russia. As 
a result, a new phase opened in its relations with the Chris- 
tian Church. From the viewpoint of these relations, the new 
additions to the Soviet sphere may be divided into three 
categories. The first consists of States with an Orthodox 
majority among their populations: Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Albania. In the second, there is only Eastern 
Germany, overwhelmingly Protestant. The third is com- 
posed of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, whose in- 
habitants are mostly Catholic. And Communist tactics in 
dealing with religion have followed a different course in 
each of these categories. 

Among all the various creeds that the Bolsheviks have 
found in Central Europe, the national Orthodox Churches 
of the first group of States are clearly their favorites. Two 
reasons commend them to this role. The experience gained 
under Russian conditions can be applied to them with close 
analogy, and they have proved the most malleable of all. 
Admittedly, to become favorites, they had to be purged of 
the elements openly recalcitrant to the new political order; 
on the other hand, it is also true that many such elements 
still survive silently, especially among the lower clergy. 
With these reservations, however, the old tradition of these 
Churches as national, self-contained communities, depend- 
ent in many ways on the secular power in their respective 
States, made it possible to provide them, without much 
trouble, with a new hierarchy, amenable to the commands 
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and doctrines of the Communist régimes. Typical is the 
case of Bulgaria. A separation of Church and State had 
been effected there in 1947, much in accordance with the 
general Communist programme, but in 1948 the measure 
was reversed and the Bulgarian Orthodox Church, acknowl- 
edged as “popular and democratic” after having been 
purged, was restored to the position of a State Church. Nor 
are the Orthodox Churches failing to draw tangible ad- 
vantages from the Communist favors, in return for their 
docility. For instance, in Rumania the Uniates (i.e. the 
Catholics of the Oriental Rite) had been strong and pros- 
perous until the Communist seizure of power in the coun- 
try. They were second in numbers only to the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church of the Eastern Rite. After the establish- 
ment of the Communist régime, they were visited with 
heavy persecution because of their obedience to the Roman 
papacy. Their communities and hierarchy have been ruth- 
lessly suppressed and their clergy either imprisoned or for- 
cibly incorporated into the Orthodox Church of Rumania. 
Thus the latter obtained, through the action of the govern- 
ment, a substantial increase in membership and impor- 
tance.” Simultaneously, of course, the Communists profess 
in all the Orthodox countries, as everywhere else, an abiding 
doctrinal atheism, disseminated by means of education and 
governmental propaganda. So they follow the same general 
lines as in Russia; they endeavor to pervade the Church in- 
side, while attacking religion from outside. 

The second category consists of 15 million Protestants in 
East Germany, inhabiting the “German Democratic Repub- 
lic.” Again, the East German Communists are very mil- 
itantly atheistic, but their relations to the Lutheran Church 

2 A similar liquidation of the Uniates has also taken place in Poland 


and in Czechoslovakia, so that this centuries-old branch of Christianity 
has virtually ceased to exist in Europe. 
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are somewhat special. The over-all political issue of the re- 
unification of the whole of Germany, Western and Eastern, 
on either democratic or totalitarian lines, here plays a 
decisive role. The usual tactic of penetrating the Protestant 
clergy with Communist fellow-travelers has been used, pro- 
voking the energetic reaction of the Lutherans in the same 
way as the “German Christians” had been opposed under 
the Nazi rule (see Chapter 8). More than one showdown 
has taken place, but the government has, on the whole, 
shrunk from drastic oppression. It is undoubtedly the Com- 
munists’ need for not letting their popularity sink too low 
in German eyes, in view of the competition for the re- 
unification of the country, that prevents them from putting 
into action more radical methods. Consequently, their treat- 
ment of German Protestantism is tactically but distinctly 
moderate. 

It is distinct indeed from that which has been meted out 
to the Catholics in the States of the third category, com- 
posed of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary (with the 
addition of Yugoslavia, where the number of Catholics is 
almost one half of the population). For it is inside these 
States that the great contest between Communism and the 
Christian Churches, placed in the general setting of the 
Cold War, has attained its fullest magnitude. Here, for the 
first time in their governmental history, the Communists 
are confronted with compact Catholic populations, amount- 
ing to some fifty million souls. And here they are matched, 
in the Catholic Church, with a religious organization which 
measures up to their own semi-religious one, both in firm- 
ness of doctrine and in centralized, supra-national leader- 
ship. The tumult of the resulting clash has already occupied 
a decade of the Cold War and will doubtless go on for a 
long time to come, whatever may be the ups and downs or 
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tactical moves in the future stages of the world-wide 
struggle between the West and the East. 

Accordingly, the methods devised by the Communists to 
cope with the Catholic Church have been carefully thought 
out and translated into practice with particular thorough- 
ness. Although destined to operate, and actually operating, 
as a whole, they can be classified under four main headings: 
an all-out and unabating campaign against the papacy, de- 
nounced as a hostile foreign power in the hire of capitalism; 
systematic discarding of the local bishops who are to be dis- 
credited and cut off from contact with both the Vatican and 
their flocks; an effort to create pro-Communist currents 
among the clergy and the faithful, willing to co-operate 
with the government; and a complete financial control over 
the Church, set up by State legislation, under which the 
clergy have been deprived of material means of subsistence 
and made dependent solely on State salaries. This last point 
constitutes a noteworthy deviation from the old Bolshevik 
programme of 1919; for it means not separation of Church 
and State but, on the contrary, their closer connection than 
before, a virtual étatisation of the Church. Her ministers 
are appointed, remunerated, and otherwise treated as State 
officials, so that it is the State which, in fact, runs the 
Church. 

Along all these lines a uniform offensive was opened in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia in the 
later “forties, developing since then into a continuous war of 
attrition. All official relations with the Vatican were broken 
off, and the Vatican became a standard objective for 
vituperation through all Communist publicity channels. 
Selected members of the Catholic episcopate were sent to 
prison after spectacular sham-trials, of which those of 
Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary and of Archbishop (later 
Cardinal) Stepinac in Yugoslavia were the most memorable. 
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The rest of the episcopate were confined incommu- 
nicado, and special State commissioners, largely police off- 
cers, were invested with the management of the dioceses. 
False movements of “Catholic Action” were launched, led 
by collaborationist priests, to confuse the minds of the faith- 
ful and to spread the influence of the Communist-inspired 
laity inside the Church. And stringent legislation national- 
ized all property of the Church, including objects used for 
divine services, while offering State salaries to those of the 
clergy who would be pliable and acceptable to the régime. 

It was in the middle of 1949, when the offensive of the 
Communists against the Catholic Church was reaching its 
peak in Central Europe, that the Roman Curia issued a 
general statement concerning excommunication of both the 
members of Communist Parties and their fellow-travelers. 
The movement had been condemned repeatedly by the 
Popes; the atheism of its members and their offenses against 
the Church had brought them under excommunication 
automatically in every individual case, according to the 
provisions of canon law. Therefore, the declaration of the 
papal Curia was a mere re-statement of the legal position 
under canon law, as well as a counter-gesture of Rome 
against the Church’s persecutors. Its effect was encouraging 
for those laboring in the field of conflict, in contact with the 
Communist movement. On the whole, in the satellite coun- 
tries of Central Europe the resistance of the Catholics to the 
Communist impact has been solid, in spite of their depriva- 
tion of episcopal guidance. Among the bishops no defections 
have occurred, and the number of priests who have shown 
themselves amenable to the Communist ideology, and will- 
ing to collaborate actively with the régime, is small. The 
bulk of the clergy accommodate themselves to their condi- 
tions as they can, with the silent support of the bulk of 
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their faithful. In the ideological war of attrition it is on 
them, in the last analysis, that the result depends. 

For all the Christian Churches, one conclusion can safely 
be arrived at after the past ten years of the Cold War. In 
their warfare against religion, the Communists in the 
satellite States are at grips with an invisible spiritual force 
which has proven much more powerful than the self-confi- 
dence of the Marxist theoreticians had led them to believe. 
Having vanquished capitalism and established a classless 
society, they find that even in this society religion maintains 
a strong influence. Like Fascism and Nazism, they, too, 
have had to make compromises with various branches of the 
Christian Church. From all this the same undeniable con- 
clusion can be drawn as from the position in Russia after 
thirty years of Bolshevik rule there: in the Central Euro- 
pean theatre of the Cold War the Christian Churches 
are still far from being swept out of existence, and the 
Communists have a long way to go before they attain, if 
ever, their ideal of destroying Christianity by a spontaneous 
pressure of their “atheistic masses.” 

The contribution of the Catholic Church to this result has 
been particularly important. It is against her that the brunt 
of the Communist anti-religious effort has been turned in 
the post-war years. Outside Russia, the number of her ad- 
herents, directly engaged in this struggle, is the largest 
among all the Christian Churches. In the vast geographical 
arena of the conflict, she is the only one provided with a 
strong and independent central authority, vested in the 
Holy See. And she is the only one among the Christian 
Churches that can look back to, and derive strength from, 
a long sequence of centuries during which she has never 
flinched from the defense of her own mission in the world, 
of her sovereignty in spiritual matters, of her /:bertas 
ecclesiae. 
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We have traced in the preceding chapters the origin of 
the notion of this sovereignty in the far off times of St. 
Ambrose and Pope Gelasius. Later we have seen it expand, 
after the Gregorian Reformation, into an ascendancy over 
the State of the feudal epoch and, still later, return to its 
original proportions after the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. In this form, libertas ecclesiae has continued ever 
since to be the palladium of the Catholic Church in her rela- 
tions with the secular power of the State. Seventy years ago 
Pope Leo XIII expressed, in a memorable pronouncement, 
the same ideas on this matter as his distant predecessors 
Gregory VII and Gelasius I had held seven and fourteen 
centuries before him respectively. “Whatever in things 
human is of a sacred character,” said he in 1885 in the 
encyclical Immortale Dei (see Chapter 7), “whatever be- 
longs either of its own nature or by reason of the end to 
which it is directed, to the salvation of souls, or to the wor- 
ship of God, is subject to the power and judgment of the 
Church. Whatever is to be ranged under the civil and 
political order, is rightly subject to the secular authority. 
Jesus Christ has Himself given command that what is 
Caesar’s is to be rendered to Caesar, and what belongs to 
God is to be rendered to God.” The Popes after Leo XIII, 
including the present Pius XII, have more than once re- 
ferred to these words and subscribed to their immovable 
validity. 

We have also seen in the preceding chapters the means 
and weapons with which the Roman Church was able to 
defend her spiritual sovereignty in the past. Unlike the basic 
principle of this sovereignty, the weapons were not immune 
to the changes of the times which had conditioned their 
origin and use. So the hierocratic doctrine and its arsenal of 
papal means of coercion, a product of the feudal age, could 
not survive the disintegration of the latter. In modern times 
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the means of defense open to the Papacy in dealing with 
the State have assumed other forms. For the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a comparison of the pontifical procedure toward 
Napoleon I or the leaders of the Italian unification with the 
medieval cases of the hierocratic jurisdiction may serve to 
demonstrate the difference. In the present century the codi- 
fication of canon law in the Codex Iuris Canonici, which 
went into effect in 1918, has allowed for a further simplifica- 
tion of the procedure. Within the general framework of 
canon law, this code also lays down offenses which the rep- 
resentatives of the secular power can commit against the 
Church, and formulates the ecclesiastical penalties they en- 
tail. In many cases this code stipulates that the penalties fall 
upon the delinquents zpso facto, as an automatic conse- 
quence of the offending action and without any need of a 
special pronouncement by the Church authorities. With this 
code at hand, it became possible to discard papal Bulls as 
enunciations of ecclesiastical censures in individual cases of 
important offenders, and replace them by a simple declara- 
tion of the papal Curia, stating the legal position under the 
provisions of the Codex and the penalties incurred. We have 
already mentioned the Curial declaration of 1949 concerning 
the excommunication of Communists, a pronouncement in 
which the new technique was applied to a collective move- 
ment. Another example, affecting a narrower circle of 
delinquents in one particular country, and bearing the date 
of 1955, may further illustrate this modern way of pro- 
ceeding. 

In the Republic of Argentina, a typically Catholic State, 
the years following World War II saw the establishment of 
the dictatorship of President Perén, supported by a semi- 
totalitarian syndicalist movement. The country was sub- 
jected to a tyranny of the “Peronista Party” and of its 
ubiquitous trade-unions to an extent bordering on real totali- 
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tarianism. Aften ten years of this régime, the Catholic 
Church and her associations of “Catholic Action” were left 
as the last nation-wide organizations to retain their auton- 
omy. In this setting, a major clash between Church and 
State was not slow in coming. Significantly enough, it broke 
out—as in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany—over the Cath- 
olic youth associations, accused by the government of being 
the hot-bed of subversive activity. A tug-of-war ensued, 
oppressive police measures against the youth organizations 
were resisted, and the government continued to inflame the 
situation by enacting provocative anti-Catholic legislation. 
When unrest was mounting in their capital, the government 
put the blame for it on the Church hierarchy and, in June, 
1955, expelled from the country the auxiliary bishop acting 
as administrator of the diocese of Buenos Aires. This being 
a grave offense against the Church according to the pro- 
visions of canon law, the Roman Congregation of the Con- 
sistory issued, on June 16, 1955, a stern declaration defining 
publicly the infractions of canon law committed by the 
Argentinian State authorities and stating the censures which 
they had incurred. 

“The rights of the Church,” the declaration proclaims, 
“have been lately infringed in many ways in the Republic 
of Argentina and ecclesiastical persons have been molested; 
quite recently not only were hands laid on the Most 
Reverend Emmanuel Tato, titular bishop of Aulon, auxil- 
iary bishop and vicar-general of the archdiocese of Buenos 
Aires, but some people have dared to prevent him from ex- 
ercising his jurisdiction, and even deported him from the 
Argentinian Republic. The Holy Congregation of the Con- 
sistory therefore reminds and admonishes all those who 
perpetrated the said offenses... that they have con- 
tracted an excommunication latae sententiae, reserved espe- 
cially to the Holy See in virtue of Canons 2343 §3, 2334 
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no. 2, and 2209 §§ 1, 2, 3, of the Code of Canon Law, as well 
as other censures set forth in the holy Canons, according to 
the nature of their offenses.” * In the heated political atmos- 
phere which had developed in Argentina, the Roman pro- 
nouncement came as the final spark that unleashed a long- 
gathering storm. The armed forces rose in revolt and swept 
away the dictatorial régime; the expelled bishop returned to 
Buenos Aires, and it was President Perén who had to leave 
the country and go into exile. 

This short conflict between Church and State was the 
first to occur in. Argentina since she had gained her in- 
dependence in 1825. Illustrative as it is of the modern ways 
of proceeding used by the Catholic Church against the 
State, it is also of interest in another way. The fact that it 
was the first in Argentinian history is significant. For our 
survey of twenty centuries of the relationship between 
Church and State can be misleading in the sense that it 
may convey to the reader an impression of a moving 
belt of constant tension and strife between the two powers. 
Such an impression would certainly be a false one. Like the 
Republic of Argentina since 1825, all the Christian countries 
have enjoyed, during the centuries covered by our survey, 
long periods of peace and collaboration between their 
spiritual and temporal powers. In length of time these 
periods of harmony exceed by far those of conflict, and 

3 Though no offenders were referred to by name, it clearly follows from 
the document that the censures applied to the Argentinian government 
and, in the first place, to the authoritarian president of the Republic. The 
novel mode of pronouncing the excommunication may be compared with 
the last preceding cases of excommunication of a head of a State—apart 
from the heads of the Communist States covered by the above mentioned 
pronouncement of 1949—those of Victor Emmanuel, king of Piedmont, 
and Napoleon I (see Chapter 7). The canons quoted in the declaration 
provide that all those incur excommunication who lay hands on an arch- 
bishop or bishop, as well as those who enact laws and decrees against the 


liberty of the Church and her rights, or obstruct the exercise of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 
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theirs undoubtedly is the best solution of the problem of 
the relationship between Church and State. 

If this ideal solution could prevail permanently, the rela- 
tions between Church and State would present no problem 
at all. Unfortunately, human nature being what it is, it did 
not, and cannot prevail. But the resulting story of this prob- 
lem is no shame to Christianity. Far from that, it is a unique 
phenomenon in the history of mankind. Never before Chris- 
tianity, or outside its reach, has history witnessed such a 
thing as a religious organization which would claim, and 
actually obtain, independence from the secular power of the 
State, and which would be able to guard through the ages 
its sovereignty in spiritual matters, autonomous hierarchy 
and international leadership, superimposed on the political 
structures of the States. And never outside Christianity has 
there been such an equilibrium in the government of man- 
kind as that which this independence entails. During a long 
course of centuries Church and State have been able to 
counter-balance each other and to prevent each other from 
assuming scope beyond their respective purpose and mis- 
sion in the world. Admittedly, many clashes were un- 
avoidable in upholding the equilibrium of the divided 
sovereignty. They constitute, from the historian’s point of 
view, the spectacular aspect of the story. But whatever 
the difficulties may have been in keeping the balance in 
various periods of conflict, the effects of the balance on 
Church and State alike have always been sound and salu- 
tary. At the same time, they were most beneficial for the 
common subjects of the two powers. 

The whole of Christendom has not ben allowed to 
have a full share of this equilibrium, and to enjoy the fruits 
of the libertas ecclesiae. Splits occurred over the issues in- 
volved, over Caesaro-papism in the early Middle Ages, and 
over the papal authority at the time of the Reformation. 
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Some of the Christian Churches went their own ways, but 
the main body, the Roman Catholic Church, with her num- 
ber of faithful nearing 500 million in the contemporary 
world, has kept the banner of independence flying and the 
bark of St. Peter floating in spite of multiple adversities. 
Century after century her moral weapons were able to de- 
feat or appease a succession of formidable adversaries 
threatening her spiritual sovereignty, right up to our own 
time, when the fascinating story is reaching its climax. 

At the present time, the Church is faced with the greatest 
challenge she has encountered during the two thousand 
years of her existence. Communism is out to conquer the 
world and to transform radically the whole of humanity, 
as Christianity itself had done when it had conquered the 
ancient Roman world. In the moral sphere, where all 
contests of this kind are eventually bound to be decided, the 
Church is the strongest barrier and the staunchest rival 
of the Communists in their ambitious aims. Both are fight- 
ing to win man, well knowing that he cannot belong to 
both at the same time. The struggle is for basic principles, 
and it will be a protracted one. In the long run, however, 
the subjective positions are not the same on both sides. For 
only the Church can draw eternal and indefectible con- 
fidence from the promise inherent in the Divine words, 
with which she had been founded twenty centuries ago, 
that “the gates of hell shall not prevail against her.” 
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